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_| NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR | | 


Among the many new textbooks published by the American Book Company during 1913, 
the following are especially recommended to teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 


Elementary 7 Secondary 


Abbott’s Rudiments of Music............. $0.20 Collins’s Advanced Algebra.,............ $1.00 
Austin’s Lessons in English for Foreign Conley’s Nutrition and Diet fos ia 


bo ie ea 35 Coulter’s Plant Life and Plant Uses....... 1.20 
Baldwin’s John Bunyan’s Dream Story..... .35 


Barnard Language Reader (Paine)......-... .30 
Bexell and Nichols’s Pgh of ( Bookep- 

ing and Farm Accounts............... 65 RARE : i 
Buffum and Deaver’s Sixty Lessons in Desi entaine's French Prose Composition 35 

eadteie 0 OO eee Gallup's Latin Reader..... a.) ee 
Darin’s Musical Dictation. Book Two 65 Grimm’s Sieben Reisen Sinbads (Drechsel) .40 
Golden Treasury Fifth Reader Si. Gyp’s Petit Bleu (Meylan)............... 85 
Moran’s Kwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy .50 Halleck’s New 


Morris’s Household Science and Arts....... 60 Harding’s New Medieval and Modern 
Overton’s Personal Hygiene............... .40 History 














Dowling’s Reading, Writing, and Speaking 
SPANISH .... 2... Tee es < ee eee ee 


Eldridge’s Business Speller.... .25 








English: Literature....... 








Overton’s General Hygiene... 60 


Hoadley’s Essentials of Physics, ... 
Perry and Price’s American pepe First 


Leiper’s Latin Subordinate Clause Syn- 
TR. As sw cs Se SS 


kinner and Lawre Little Dramas s Ne 

: p cml ee. Oe Mayne and Hatch’s High School Agriculture 
FisiNTy: COCO iis ss. os see ecas <i an 

Story Hour Readers (Coe and Christie). Somerville’s Revised Elementary Algebra. 


Van Tuyl’s Essentials of Business Arith- 


8 ce ge Le RS metic. yale Sate .70 


Book Tarte Ge eee Scene ee 


Teachers’ Manual 40 Schools 


Perception Cards for Primer and Webster's Secondary-School Dictionary... 1,50 - | 
Book One 





Wolfson’s Outline for Review in Civics.... .25 
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Send for Descriptive Circulars 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


as 


THE CURRENCY BILL. 


_ The swift passage of the Currency 
bill through Congress in season to 
admit of the coveted Christmas re- 
cess is rightly regarded as a personal 
victory for the President. The bill, 
as enacted, differs materially from the 
bill as it passed the House and still 
more from the bill originally reported 
but the essential features insisted on 
by the President are retained. The 
bill contains possibilities of political 
control and of inflation at which con- 
servative minds stand aghast; but ex- 
isting currency conditions are so 
nearly intolerable that even conser- 
vative financiers are inclined to dwell 
more upon the possibilities of, good 
contained in the measure than upon 
the possibilities of evil, and to hope 
that later, amendatory legislation 
may rid the new law of some of its 
defects. A great deal will depend 
upon the selections made for mem- 
bers of the federal reserve board. 


AN OMINOUS PROVISION. 

A provision fraught with ominous 
possibilities was added to the bill 
in the Senate, under which the fed- 
eral reserve board is allowed to ap- 
point officials without reference to 
the civil service law. An attempt 
avas made to eliminate this provision, 
but it failed. The vote stood forty- 
three to forty-three, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall as was tohave been ex- 
pected, gave a deciding vote in the 
negative. The National Civil Service 
Reform League has promptly 
sounded a note of warning as to this 
provision, stating that it will make 
certain’ the: domination. of partisan- 
ship in the administration of the law, 
which business men. have dreaded, 
and that the entire force under the 
Federal Reserve Board will sooner 
or later be filled by political appoint- 
ments, with waste, inefficiency and 
possible corruption as results. But 
these are perils whjch do not impress 
the hungry and thirsty. 

A REASSURING WORD. 

President Wilson availed himself of 
the opportunity afforded by his sign- 
ing of the Currency bill to speak a 
“word of reassurance as to present 
conditions. Very naturally express- 
ing his pride in the bill as a great 
constructive measure by which the 
Democratic party has demonstrated 
its ability to serve the country, he de- 
clared that it was in no sense a par- 
tisin ‘Measure and gave generous 
praise to the Republicans who had 
voted for it. He further expressed 
his pleasure that the time had come 
when there was a common recogni- 
tion of the things that it is undesir- 
able should be done in business and 
the things that it is desirable should 
be done, and that business men of all 
sorts are showing their willingness 
to come into readjustments which he 
characterized as the constitution of 
peace. Ali this is calculated to re- 
lieve existing apprehensions of reck- 
less and disturbing legislation. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


It is significant, in this connection, 
that Postmaster-General Burleson’s 
recommendation of government Own- 
ership. of telegraph and _ telephone 
lines has ‘not received the approval 
of President Wilson, and that the lat- 
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tet has not expressed any opinion on 
the subject. It is perhaps also sig- 
nificant that Mr. Burleson, after a 
long interview with the President, 
admitted that it would take some time 
to work the problem out, and to get 
facts and figures on it. Apparently 
there is to be “no haste in pushing 
this project. To carry it out would 
involve an enormous’ expenditure, 
for which the government finances 


are at present in no condition; and it 


would involve a heavy annual burden 
and in all probability a service at 
once less efficient and more costly,— 
in taxation at all events—than at 
present. Also, it would afford tre- 
mendous opportunities to the spoils- 
men, 


A WELL-EARNED VACATION. 

No one will begrudge President 
Wilson this three-weeks’ vacation at 
Pass Christian, Mississippi. What- 
ever one may think of the Tariff bill, 
the obscurities and contradictions of 
the Income tax, the obvious imper- 
fections of the Currency bill, or the 
way in which the Mexican situation 
has been managed, it is impossible 
not.to admire the steadiness with 
which President Wilson has kept at 
his work since the 4th of March, and 
the iron resolution with which he 
has pressed his chosen measures 
through Congress. Add to these 
large matters the weariness occas- 
ioned by the incessant pressure of 
the spoilsmen, and the vaudeville 
performances in the Department of 
State, and it will be seen that the 
President has good reasons for feel- 
ing fatigued and seeking rest. 


THE ARMY CANTEEN QUES- 
TION. 

One of the stock arguments of the 
advocates of the restoration of the 
army canteen has been the assertion 
that to allow the sale of beer and 
light wines in army posts would re- 
duce drunkenness, and the attendant 
evil of venereal disease. But it ap- 
pears from the annual report of the 
Secretary of War that the rate for 
alcoholism with troops serving in the 
United States was lower in 1912-13 
than in any year since 1873 with the 
exception of the year 1898; while the 
admission rate to hospitals for ve- 
nereal disease was less than one-half 
of the average of the five preceding 
years. All this with the canteen ex- 
cluded. The simple explanation is 
the recent enactment of a law which 
stops the pay of army officers or 
soldiers who become incapacitated 
for duty by reason of drink or ve- 
nereal disease. 


THE TELEPHONE 
MENT. 

Second only in importance to the 
passage of the Currency bill, among 
the events of the week, is the ami- 
cable agreement arrived at between 
the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone company and Attorney-General 
McReynolds. Under this agree- 
ment, the telephone company prom- 
ises to dispose of its entire holdings 
in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in such a way that the 
management of the latter company 
shall be entirely independent; 
pledges its faith that neither the 
American company nor any other 
company in the Bell system will 
hereafter acquire control over any 
other competitive line or exchange; 


AGREE- 
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and promises to make arrangements 
by which all other telephone com- 
panies. inchiding® all independents, 
may obtain toll service for their sub- 
scribers over the linés of the Bel? 
system. These promises include all 
and more than all that the govern- 
ment could have secured by its con- 
templated suit against the company 
under the Anti-Trtist act. The frank 
acceptance of this agreement by the 
attorney-general and the President, 
and the assurances given by both 
that the administration welcomes any 
opportunity to bring about needed 
adjustments without litigation have 
gone far to strengthen public con- 
fidence. 


ROOSEVELT, AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN SENTIMENT. 


Ex-President Roosevelt is per- 
haps the last person who would be se- 
lected to placate Latin-American 
sentiment. The circumstances at- 
tending the creation of the republic 
of Panama, and the suspicions very 
generally entertained in Latin-Amer- 
ica as to the part of the United 
States in that matter, have occa- 
sioned so strong a prejudice against 
Colonel Roosevelt, who was Presi- 
dent at the time, that it cannot create 
much surprise that the feeling 
should have found expression in an 
open clash at Santiago de Chile. 
The official reception to ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the Chilean gov- 
ernment was marred by a vigorous 
attack upon the Monroe doctrine by 
Dr. Martinez, at one time Chilean 
minister to the United States, who 
had been selected as the spokesman 
of the Chilean government because 
of the supposed warmth of his friend- 
ship for this’ country. Colonet 
Roosevelt is reported to have re- 
pliel with some heat, and to have 
criticised Dr. Martinez for raising the 
issue on such an occasion. It ap- 
pears that, before starting on his 
tour, Colonel Roosevelt submitted 
the speeches which he intended to 
make in Chile, Brazil and Argentina 
to the respective governments. 
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Let Something Good Be Said 


When o’er the fair fame of friend or 


70e 
The shadow. of disgrace shall fall; 
instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of this 
and so, 


Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May iall so low but love may lift 
his head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears 
is wet 
If something good be: said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn 
aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so 
dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny 
crown, 
And by the cross on which the Sav- 
ior bled, 
And .,by your own soul’s fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 
l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 

I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your a. Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 

From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, M ASS 


Long Distance Teiephone 








THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated f-om Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever ; ublished in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer ... . . 30c. Second Reader ... 42c. 
First Reader . . .36c. Thought Keader . . 30c. 
Manual .,. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A_ new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners, 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


45c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
bi gp yt ig pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
an , free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor ef Educational Psychology in Teachers Co}. 
lege, Columbia U niversity 


A radical departure. Exercises in page form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 











School of 


Mind-Body-Voice-Impression and Expression c0- 
ordinated for growth and development. 


Courses for teachers, speakers, readers, dramati¢ 


artists, creators of pageants, singers, and for all. 


Expression 


plied. 


Special classes for defects of voice and speech. 
More calls for trained teachers than can be sup- 


Send for circulars regarding Summer Terms. 
Home Studies, Special Training for Teachers, Dr. 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
President 





T 


be in sympathy with the work of education—to make Dixon’s School Fenciis as 
educational authorities would have them made—is the reason of our success with 


Curry’s Books (greatest help to teachers and students), 


Address Dean, 301-20 Pierce Building, Copley 
Sq., Boston, Mass. 






DIXON’S BEGINNER’S PENCIL 
DIXON'S SPECIAL BLACK PENCIL 
DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL PENCIL 


Do you approve of this policy? Then sign your name to a request for Sample No. 130-J 
and let us get better acquainted. Dixon’s School Pencils are 


Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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THE FINAL WORD IN HE IS ONLY 
HALF A MAN 
TYPEWRITER EFFICIENCY 
Who cannot express himself in good clear 
Has been written by the English that every one can understand. 
Underwood CARSON'S HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Operated by Margaret B. Owen at the un- ay LUELLA CLAY CARSON 
precedented rate of 125 net words a minute 
for one hour, it wins, for the eighth consec- a the Mink idle te Atlee Matte 
utive year, possession of the , sug gis 
} A text book for the schoolroom 
Thousand Dollar Silver Trophy Cup A desk book for the business office 


And a reference book for the library 


UNDERWOOD 
In handy size for the pocket. Flexible cloth. 


‘“‘ The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” Burnished edges. xii+275 pages. Interleaved 
for notes. List price 60 cents; mailing price 72 
cents. Full leather binding. Top edges gilt. | 
Mailing price $1.00. 














Underwood Typewriter Company, tucorporated | | " % 
Underwood Building, New York | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Branches in All Principal Cities | YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
































THE BEACON SYSTEM OF READING 


By James H. Fassett, Superintendent of Schools in Nashua, N. H. 


This system puts phonetics on a sane basis. It does away with the eccentricities that 
have long characterized phonetic readers, and gives the pupil an early independence in read- 
ing. The schools of Nashua, where this system has been in use for many years, have long 
been famous for the unusual ability displayed by pupils in reading. 





The Beacon System of Reading reduces the number of forms to be taught from the 
several hundred of other phonic systems to about seventy necessary forms. Other features 
are the separation of the phonetic drill and the reading drill, the careful grading of both types 
of exercises, and the genuine appeal of materia], both text and illustrations, to the chil- 
dren’s interest. 


All that is needed to install this system is 
The Beacon Phonetic Chart (one for each classroom) including Letter Sheets $3.00 net 
The Beacon Primer_ - - - - - - - : : ; : 35 cents 
The Beacon First Reader - “ - - . “ 35 cents 
The Chart is so designed that it requires no standard, and while suspended on the wall, 
jts leaves are turned without difficulty. 











GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street Boston rs 
pee 
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DELEGATES TO STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION WANT 
TEXTBOOKS BOUGHT IN OPEN MARKET 


D. 0. 
A state whose annual expenditures for its pub- 
lic schools is more than $10,000,000 is entitled to 
the best textbooks that can be bought in the open 
market. This was the sentiment expressed by 
many of the 6,000 teachers who attended the fifty- 
first annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Topeka. With school property 
valued at more than $21,000,000, including build- 
ings and equipment second to no other middle- 
western state, a burden the taxpayers willingly 
bear, teachers classify themselves with the builder 
and mechanic whose work must pass inspection, 
and declare for the best tools in the market with 
which to build educated lives and character. 

This was the first annual meeting of Kansas 
educators and teachers since the legislature passed 
the bill providing for the state publication of text- 
books. Naturally the discussion of two extremes 
—the phenomenal growth in educational exten- 
sion, in new and modern buildings and equipment, 
the lengthening of the school term, and the state- 
wide demand for general school betterment, along 
with the departure of the legislature out into the 
unknown sea of state publication—occupied the 
attention of grouns of teachers as they discussed 
their future work in the schoolroom. As the 
trained instructors of the children, they were talk- 
ing about the tools they would have to work with; 
the class and character of hooks to be used in the 
schools. 

It happened that this great meeting of teachers, 
educators, members of boards of education, and 
men and women who have been foremost in the 
building of Kansas materially and educationally, 
came at a time when those clothed with authority 
to supply the schools of the state with text- 
books, a primer and a history, were quarreling 
over the question of authorship. One faction of 
the textbook commission, it was charged, stood 
for the selection of these and other common 
school books from manuscripts furnished by Kan- 
sas authors, while another faction is accused of 
trying to defeat the spirit and intent of the new 
law by going outside of the state and selecting 
printed books offered to the commission. 


DISCUSS STATE PUBLICATION. 


And so, the 6,000 teachers who came to Topeka 
to attend the aunual meeting talked over the pos- 
sibilities of state publication, state authorship, and 
all those questions that relate to the continued ad- 
vancement of Kansas schools. They wondered if 
the new law. which but one state in the Union has 
tried, would be administered in Kansas on the pro- 
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hibitive lines contemplated ‘by its framers; Kan- 
sas authors for Kansas school books printed in a 
I\ansas printing office, and a closed door to the 
balance of the school book world, 

No other class of citizens are so interested in 
the kind and character of school books to be used 
by the children as are the teachers. Tltev are the 
implements with which both work in building an 
education. To them, the idea of a state closing its 
doors to, the open school book market on the plea 
of “cheapness” is repugnant, and is not in har- 
mony with the advanced step this state is taking in 
better buildings, better equipment, longer terms 
of schools and higher salaries for teachers. 

“Our public schools are free,” one speaker said. 
“We build schoolhouses and equip them with 
every modern convenience, including seats, desks 
and furnishings. These we buy in the open 
market because the open market is bigger and 
wider than Kansas. We do this with taxes levied 
on the property in the school district. Why 
should we not go into the open market and buy 
the best schoo! books and pay for them with taxes 
levied just as we pay for school furniture, and 
make them free to every child in the state? If 
Kansas authors and Kansas printing offices can 
supply the best books at the lowest prices, buy 
them. But let Kansas compete with the open 
market. The education of our children—the 
school books that lay the foundation of their lives 
—is too sacred a thing to be discarded for ‘senti- 
ment’ or for ‘cheapness.’ The best school texts 
are none too good for Kansas.” 

This sentiment was expressed by hundreds of 
teachers who had hoped that in getting away 
from the evils complained of in the sixteen years 
of state uniformity, the legislature would consider 
the better way, district ownership, free textbooks 
and the open market to select from. But this legis- 
lature, like others that came from the farms on 
the wave of a political upheaval, was pledged in 
the platform to pass a law providing for the state 
publication of school books. Educators, teachers 
and men high in educational councils came here 
to reason with the members and to beg of them 
to wait two vears and in the meantime investigate 
the California system. But these appeals were in 
vain, state publication was in the platform and the 
platform was the will of the people—expressed 
by less than 400 men constituting the party coun- 
cil, and all candidates for office. Urging the party 
council to heed the will of the people were the ex- 
perts, agitators and hopeful authors, with their re- 
spective axes to grind. 
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EXPERIMENT NOW UNDER WAY. 

In the meantime state publication is under way. 
An addition is being built to the state printing 
office and the state printer, the chairman of the 
textbook commission, is spending some time and 
money traveling over the country investigating the 
work of school book printing by the big publishing 
concerns. The appropriation of $225,000 made 
by the legislature to put the new plan on its feet 
will soon be exhausted. The sum of $50,900 is set 
apart to pay artists, authors, stenographers, critics 
and compilers. This leaves $175,000 to build the 
addition to the plant, equip it with the necessary 
machinery and go forward in the publication of the 
school books for Kansas. 
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Persons who are familiar with the magnitude 
of the school book business for a state like Kansas 
declare that before such a plant is fully equipped, 
it will cost the taxpayers more than $1,000,000, 
and probably $2,000,000. The interesting ques- 
tion, therefore, is, what will future legislatures do? 
Wiil the growing sentiment for free school books 
for the children to be bought in the open market, 
as the great majority of Kansas teachers insist, re- 
sult in putting the California plan into the discard? 
[t looks that way. If it does, it will prove an ex- 
pensive experiment to the taxpayers of the state. 
—Topeka Capital. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 

Yonkers is one of the unusual cities of America. 
It is famous for its beauty of situation, with the 
Hudson and the Palisades as_ striking features, 
famous also as the residence, past and present, of 
many of the world’s most eminent multimillion- 
aires, famous as the residence of collegians, 
famous also as a manufacturing city, with the 
largest carpet works in America and with several 
other world-famed industries. The schools of no 
other city have a more unenviable task than have 
those of Yonkers. There are several times as 
many professional educational experts residing in 
two school districts in Yonkers as in any other 
equal area and population in America. Think of 
trying to win the approval of such parents! Then 
there are millionaires patronizing the public 
schools of Yonkers while private schools are 
soliciting them with all sorts of special claims. 
There are also just common people who patronize 
these schools and the great body of the pupils are 
from homes of mechanics and laborers in the mills 
and factories. 

If any superintendent in America has 
mixed problems per thousand than has Charles E. 
Gorton we wonder where he lives, and Mr. Gorton 
has had this problem in hand for more than thirty 
years. 


more 


A STUDY OF FACTS. 

A city of 90,000 has 17,500 children from five 
to seventeen inclusive, 15,200 from five to fifteen 
inclusive, and 12,000 from nine to fifteen inclusive, 
with a total enrollment of. 14,358, which is a re- 
markable showing. There are practically as 
many children in the public schools of Yonkers as 
there are children from five to fifteen inclusive! 

In twenty years the enrollment has gone from 
3.745 to 14,358 with the increase very steady, 
usually about 500 a year. 

The boys are 334 more than the girls. 

Of the 14,358 children enrolled, three per cent. 
are under five and three per cent. above sixteen. 

There is no appreciable difference in the num- 
ber enrolled per year from five to fourteen. The 
evenness is remarkable, there being only twenty- 


eight fewer at fourteen than at five. The only year 
of high number is as always six years and even 
then is only forty-six above seven years, or fifty- 
five above the average of seven, eight and nine 
years, or only 116 above the average from five to 
fourteen inclusive. 

This ought to help dispose of a good deal of 
nonsense about children’s leaking out of the 
system. 

Another bogey disposed of. In the primary 
grades eight per cent. are promoted ahead of their 
class and only 1.6 per cent. fail of promotion. 
That is, with an enrollment of 5,807 in the primary 
grades only ninety-four failed of promotion while 
444 made a grade. 

Another superstition disposed of. 

In the grammar grades only four per cent. re- 
peat a grade, or 200 out of 4,796, and 150 make a 
whole grade. 

In the elementary grades including the kinder- 
garten are 10,603, and only 2.7 per cent., or 294, 
repeat a grade while six per cent., or 602, jump a 
grade. 

A HIGH SCHOOL RECORD. 

The high school of Yonkers is an interesting 
study. Of the 106 who graduated in 1912, there 
were forty-nine who went to college, seven to 
normal and training schools, that is, fifty-six of the 
106 entered higher institutions. The colleges 
attended are New York University, eight ; Cornell, 
eight; Columbus, six; Barnard, four; Teachers’ 
College, two; New York Law School, two; 
Wellesley, two; Williams, two; St. Angelo Col- 
lege, two; and one each Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Lehigh, Howard, Syracuse, New York Normal 
College, Oswego, Princeton, Hamilton, Yale, 
Rutgers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Stevens Institute. 

That is an exceedingly interesting study. The 
more One studies it, the more interesting it be- 
comes. Not one went beyond the Alleghanies, 
eight to New England, one to Pennsylvania, two 
to New Jersey. 

Of 1,215 students enrolled in the high school, 
only nineteen left because unable to do the high 
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school work, seventeen removed from town, seven- 
teen went to out of town schools (presumably to 
New York), nineteen were needed at home _ be- 
cause of domestic necessities, twenty-seven had 
poor health, seventy-seven went to work, ninety- 
six failed to report any reason. 


SAUNDERS TRADE SCHOOL. 


Yonkers has an interesting trade school situa- 
tion. Through the generosity of a prominent 
citizen Yonkers has the distinction of having the 
first public trades school in the state. In a build- 
ing costing $125,000 the school was opened two 
years ago (February 28, 1912) with Joseph L. 
Eaton as principal. The first year 196 pupils en- 
rolled in the day trades school, of whom 109 re- 
amained through the year. The equipment is 
ideal, the teaching force expert for its purpose, and 
when the young people realize the mission of the 
school its service to the public will be definite, 
adequate, and highly satisfactory. 

The evening school service rendered by the 
plant was eminently satisfactory from the _ first. 
The first winter 1,144 men and 509 women were 
enrolled. Naturally a few (300 men and 100 
women) came with no adequate purpose and soon 
dropped out. 

The average age of the men was twenty-three, 
and of the women twenty-six. The percentage of 
attendance of those who settled down to work was 
eighty-five, a remarkable night school attendance. 

There were classes in cooking, blacksmithing, 
steam engine operation, general machine shop 
practice, electrical classes, plumbing, roof fram- 
ing, pattern making, furniture construction, 
architectural and mechanical drawing, running of 
gasoline engines, embroidery, millinery, and dress 
making. The greatest success was with the last 
two classes. 

The Saunders Trade School also has five mid- 
summer or vacation classes with upwards of 
one hundred boys and as many girls. The classes 
are in plumbing, wood working, plain sewing, 
millinery, and dressmaking. This service to the 
public ts eminently satisfactory. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Yonkers is in the front rank in vocational 
guidance. Mr. Barker at the head of the com- 
mercial course in the high school is allowed one- 
third of his teaching time to look after opportuni- 
ties for his own students and all others above 
fourteen. He is able, literally, to provide good 
jobs for all of his students as soon as_ they are 
ready for them and also for many other students 
in the day and evening schools. 

This is not now unusual, but he does the un- 
usual thing also. He actually keeps track of 
everyone for whom he gets a position, and insists 
that they improve in their work whatever it may 
be. If one is not adequately prepared for the best 
work in a position he has the employer stipulate 
that he shall continue preparation in a ‘night 
school. 

If one is not advanced in his position at the end 
of a year Mr. Barker seeks the cause and insists 
upon special night school work, and often upon 
the leaving of the position and further equipment. 
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With Mr. Barker vocational guidance is not, 
primarily, the getting of a job or the getting 
ready to get a job, but rather success and promo- 
tion after one gets it. 


<-> a. ," 
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*“*WHEN SCHOOL IS QUT” 


JOHN D. BROOKS 


Natick, Mass. 


For forty-three years she had been teaching. 
A woman, quiet, gentle and unobtrusive, it took 
close acquaintance to fully realize her good 
qualities and virtues. 

She had a very keen, strong mind, a ready wit, 
a delightful sense of humor and a kind of calm 
philosophy that smoothed the rough edges from a 
school teacher’s life. 

For over forty years she had taught in one little 
community, a community neither better nor worse 
than hundreds of others in New England. 

Her ability as a teacher and her philosophy of 
life had enabled her to overcome the petty preju- 
dices, the querulous fault findings, the misunder- 
standings, the unjust criticisms based on ignor- 
ance and inappreciation that one finds in all small 
communities, and as the years rolled by criticisms 
became hushed, her pathway became less thorny 
and rugged and the increasing love and respect 
of the community sustained her when the mind 
and the flesh became weakened with the strain 
of years and labor. 

Finally the debt to nature had to be paid. The 
wearied eyes grew dim, the form bowed and 
weakened, and reluctantly, sadly, yes, sadly in- 
deed, she relinquished her loved work and sought 
rest from her labors! But too late—the thrall of 
the schoolroom through nearly fifty years’ service 
was upon her and could not be shaken, and the 
mind continues to teach when there is no school 
building, no books and no children. 

They removed her to the State Insane hospital. 
There she will talk to you and tell you her plans 
of what she will do “when school is out.” For 
she is still teaching, teaching, teaching. The 
wearied soul has surrounded itself with an imagin- 
ary schoolroom, and the eyes, dimmed to the reai 
things about her, yet see clearly this imaginary 
school. 

“School will be out,” you say, when Death puts 
up the shutters and closes forever the door and 
lays the worn teacher to her eternal rest. But it 
is the soul and not the body with which we are 
dealing, and the soul is immortal. 

This life we believe prepares us for the life to 
come and as the soul is at death so it continues 
on in eternity. 

Shall we be forever teachers? Nay, verily this 
cannot be, but we shall forever carry the impress 
of our work with us. Have we been inefficient, 
indifferent, careless, how heavy is the burden we 
shall carry, lashed, too, by an accusing conscience. 
To the person drowning there comes in review all 
the events of life. “When school is out” for us 
may there be no eternal regrets, no vision of 
priceless opportunities lost, of daily duties slighted 
and neglected. 
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CLUB WORK IN OHIO 


LESTER S. IVINS 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Lebanon, Ohio 


Club work has been carried on in some parts of 
Ohio for the past ten vears. Since agriculture has 
been made a required subject in the course o 
study in the public schools, it has been extendec 


mene Rh 


into every township in Ohio by the supervisors o 
agricultural education in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This was 
made possible by the splendid co-operation of the 
school superintendents in the state. These differ- 
ent clubs inciude activities in corn and _ wheat 
growing, domestic science, potato, apple, tobacco, 
vegetabie, melon, and better lawn contests. The 
clubs having the largest number of members were 
those having to do with the cultivation of corn 
and wheat. About five thousand boys and girls 
participated in the corn growing contest during 
the past year. Because of the strict rules laid cut 
by the Ohio Department of Agriculture for the 
pupils who entered the state corn-growing con- 
test about one half of the total number growing 
corn entered local township or county contests, 
but did not enter the regular state contests. Next 
year, however, the members of these local con- 
tests will, for the most part, enter the state contest 
because they now have a better knowledge . oi 
scientific corn growing because of their past year’s 
experience. 

In the corn contest all boys and girls are re- 
quired to have their acres measured in the 
presence of witnesses and all plots of actual corn 
must have an eighteen-inch border. At least twice 
during the period of cultivation each member of 
the state club must report the work that he cr 
she does in the caring for the corn to the State 
Department ‘of Agriculiure. During the week or 
ten days set apart by the state each member must 
husk his or her corn in the presence of witnesses. 
The men who witness the husking also do the 
weighing of the corn and are required to make an 
affidavit that the amount reported by the boy or 
girl is correct. These judges are chosen by the 
county commissioners and must not be related in 
any way to the contestant. Those producing the 
highest vield in each township or county, or any 
unit in which prizes are offered, are considered the 
winners. 

Cash prizes, free trips to Washington, D. C., 
merchandise, free tuition to school, scholarships 
to the agricultural college, pure bred animals, and 
books are given by business men, railroad officials, 
bankers, county fair boards, granges, farmer in- 
stitute officers, farmer club officers, public officials 
and individuals to encourage boys and girls to en- 
ter the contest. Manv of the club members in 
these corn and wheat growing contests frequently 
sell their corn and use the money to buy a ticket 
for the Washington trip. 

Hon. A. P. Sandles, now president of the Agri- 
cultura! Commission of Ohio, is a member of the 
County Fair Board in Putnam county, Ohio. At 
one of their sessions held about three years ago 


he made the motion that his board send a boy in 
their county who grew the most corn on one acre 
to Washington, D. C., and pay all of his expenses. 
This action was announced’in the papers and im- 
mediately other fair boards took similar action. 
Grain dealers and others interested in a better 
agriculture followed the example of the fair boards 
and it was only a few weeks when it was. dis- 
covered that free trips were offered in about half 
of the counties of the state, and in some counties 
half of the townships offered free trips for each 
township. Thus, Mr. Sandles is given credit for 
starting the movement of awarding each winner in 
the different kinds of contests a free trip to Wash- 
ington. 

As a result of this great awakening that has had 
its origin with the fair board of Putnam county 
over $18,000 was raised to pav for free trips and 
383 persons made the trip to Washington and Mt. 
Vernon on the first corn boys’ tour to the national 
capital. 


The first party included about 300 win- 
ners and 83 friends, and all the winners but one 
were boys. Mary Whitacre of Lebanon was the 
first girl corn winner of the state to get a free trip 
to Washington. Her way was paid by the Civic 
Trust of Lebanon, an organization founded and 
endowed by William Harmon of New York city. 

Last vear the average vield was eighty-five bush- 
els per acre; the state average for ten years being 
only thirty-five bushels per acre. This year was 
not so good for corn on account of severe floods, 
droughts, and storms and the average for 1,200 
boys and girls was 77.8 bushels, and 170 members 
raised over 100 bushels per acre. The largest 
yield last vear was made by Dewey Haines of 
Darke county, 139.2 bushels. This year the honor 
was won by Arnett Rose of Allen county, who 
produced 131.7 bushels. This year many girls en- 
tered the corn growing contest and two grew over 
114 bushels on one acre. Most of the girls, how- 
ever, were engaged in better lawn or baking, can- 
ning. sewing, and cooking contests. 

These contests have stirred Ohio as nothing else 
has ever done. The Kov Scout movement and 
sinilar organizations are all doing good work, but 
these contests intended to produce a better agri- 
culture, improve home life on the farm by mak- 
ing better cooks and better housekeepers are con- 
sidered the most valuable and productive of the 
best results of anvthing that has been undertaken 
in the Buckeye state. Dr. Winship, who came to 
Washington to see us and to meet our boys and 
girls, pronounced the movement the greatest agri- 
cultural event ever undertaken by any state. 

Besides the scientific 


information gained by 


growing the corn and by baking and canning there 
is an immense amount of good to be secured to 
a state when 1,005 young people make a journey 
to Harrisburg, Washington, and Philadelphia, and 
see the things that the members of our party were 
privileged to see on our 


second annual tour. 
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Our boys and girls took back home information 
not before known, an experience that could not 
be secured in any other way, and an inspiration 
to do better things and to achieve greater results 
in all walks of life. 

Our schedule included sight-seeing at  Pitts- 
burgh, stop at the Horseshoe Curve on the way 
to Harrisburg, and a view of the mountain scenery 
in the Alleghanies. 
at Harrisburg and was addressed by Governor 
Terer and severa! other prominent state officials. 
From Harrishurg they went to Washington, D. C., 
where they visited on Wednesday, National 


The party was well received 
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parties in. Philadelphia, and every boy and 
reached home in Ohio by 6 P. M. Saturday. 

Hon. A. P. Sandles served as general and T. P. 
Riddle served as manager of the tour. Each of 
the seven trains had a manager known as colonel, 


girl 


and each car of which the train was composed was 
in charge of a captain serving under the colonel 
of the train. Orders were given by the general 
and tour manager to the colonels, who in turn 
gave the information to the captain in charge of 
each car. Each of the seven special trains had its 
own physician, and cars containing women and 
girls were in charge of lady captains. There were 


- s 


wy TS 


Capitol Building, Congressional Library, Botan- no accidents and the entire program was thor- 
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THE MANAGERS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL TOUR OF CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(1) Hon. A. P. SANDLES; (2) MR3. JOSEPHINE NESBITT; (3) D. W. GALEHOUSE; (4) H. L. GOLL; (5) 8. A. HARBOUT; 
6) RAY FIFE;(7)LESTER 8. IVINS; (8) SENATOR RUSSELL; (9)J. R. CLARKE; (10) T. P. RIDDLE. 


nica! Garden, Mt. Vernon, and other points of in- oroughly enjoyed by everyone, and today boys 
and girls in our state are looking forward with 
great interest to the contests to be held next sum- 
mer and the trips that we are planning for next 
year. 


terest in the capital city. The party had the 
honor of being addressed by Hon. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Hon, Champ Clark, all the Ohio 
Congressmen, and were tendered'a reception at 
the White Ilouse by Mr. Bryan and Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson. 


The departments co-operating in this new move- 
ment to conduct annual tours are the Agricul- 
ural Commission, composed of Hon. A. P. San- 
dles, president; S. E. Strode, C. G. Williams, and 
H. C. Price, and the supervisors of, agricultural 
education in the department of state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, composed of H. L. Goll, 
S. A. Harbourt, J. R. Clarke and L. S. Ivins, to- 
gether with T. P. Riddle, manager of the tour. 
These persons have done the most to make the 


The President had planned to ad- 
On Friday 
they visited in Philadelphia the points of interests, 
including the 


dress the party, but illness prevented. 





Wanamaker the Masonic 
Temple, the Curtiss Publishing Company, Inde- 
While in Phil- 
adelphia the entire party stopped at the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel. All trains left Philadelphia at 1 
A. M. Saturday, after attending special 


store, 


pendence hall, and the Navy yard. 


theatre club work and the annual tours a great success. 
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“QUTLOOK” ON MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 


The Outlook has reported the dismissal of a 
woman from her position as a teacher in the public 
schools of New York City on the ground that her 
absence for the purpose of bearing a child con- 
stituted “neglect of duty.” The teacher appealed 
to the New York supreme court for reinstate- 
ment, and her appeal has been granted. Justice 
Seabury, in handing down the decision, said in 
part :-— 

“The policy of our law favors marriage and the 
birth of children, and I know of no provision of 
our statute law or any principle of common law 
which justifies the inference that a public policy 
which concededly sanctions the employment of 
married women as teachers treats as ground of 
expulsion the act of a married woman in giving 
birth to a child. 

“Whether the legislature should exclude mar- 
tied women from the schools as teachers, assum- 
ing that it has the power to do so, is a question 
upon which there may be differences of opinion, 
but it is not the province of the court to decide. 
The fact is that the legislature had sanctioned 
the employment of married women as teachers. 
Married women being lawfully employed as 
teachers and excusable for absence caused by 
‘personal illness,’ the idea that because the illness 
resulting in absence is caused by maternity it 
therefore becomes ‘neglect of duty’ is repugnant 
to law and good morals.” 

With the expression and spirit of Justice Sea- 
bury’s opinion The Outlook is in hearty sympathy. 
We have opposed the ruling of the New York 
city board of education from the viewpoint of 
both the school and the home. The chief con- 
cern of a school system is education. Those who 
have opposed. the employment of married women 
on the ground that their places are needed for self- 
supporting single women seem to us to have 
missed the point entirely. Schools exist not for 
the teachers but for the taught. 

Those who opposed the employment of married 
women because child-bearing sometimes in- 
capacitates them for their work as teachers have 
seemed to us equally astray. The spiritual gain 
more than offsets the temporary loss of time and 


service. Teaching is nota purely intellectual 
pursuit. Not how much a teacher knows, but how 


much he or she can impart, is the vital question. 
This ability to give out knowledge comes not only 
from experience as a teacher, but from experience 
with life as well. To sacrifice teachers who have 
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grown into their work for the sake of a dogmatic 
ruling is the height of folly. 

The argument that is sometimes brought for- 
ward, that the enforced absence of teacher 
mothers disorganizes the school system, is hardly 
creditable to our school system nor credible by 
any one possessing a moderate amount of in- 
formation or intelligence. There were, we be- 
lieve, some fifteen cases of absence for mother- 
hood in New York city during the past year. 
Surely the New York public school system, em- 
ploying teachers by the thousands, is robust 
enough to stand such a_ relatively insignificant 
loss! 

It has been argued, with greater show of reason, 
that some young mothers cannot maintain the 
standard of their school work. If this is true, the 
question: whether a mother should retain her 
position should be decided not by any hard and 
fast ruling but upon the merits of each individual 
case. The solution of this problem, where a 
particularly capable teacher is concerned, can be 
found and the interests of both home and school 
preserved by the granting of a more prolonged 
leave of absence than is generally deemed 
necessary. 

————#--0--0-¢-0-___ —____— 
AN IDEALIZED HUMANITY 


MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD 
Superintendent, Kenosha, Wis. 


The Declaration of Independence was the com- 
bination of all the present-day activities that will 
give the acid test of education, which is the cre- 
ation, or development, rather, of adequate human 
beings. Adequacy is the touchstone of education, 
mental, material, physical, spiritual adequacy. 
Education should give a vision, should teach the 
pupils to see with the sense of beagity, so that 
beauty and duty will walk handin hand along the 
pathto happiness. This is the chief end of educa- 
tion, a clear vision and sense of unity with nature. 
We want a complete education, one that will make 
strong thinkers, strong livers; those who are will- 
ing to serve. Children so educated will develop 
a system of economics that will give us a better 
distribution of the wealth of the country. The 
only three honest ways of making a living are by 
production, by distribution and by supervision. 
Civilization is the expression in human institu- 
tions of the highest ideals of any given men in any 
given place at any given time, and government is 
the science and art of living together in civilized 
communities so that righteousness may prevail. 


——_______-—_0- --@-e- @-0-- 


OPTIMISM 


Live in the active voice, intent on what you can do rather than on what happens to 
you;in the indicative mood, concerned with facts as they are rather than as they might be; 
in the present tense, concentrated on the duty in hand without regret for the past or worry 
about the future; in the first person, criticising yourself rather than condemning others ; 
in the singular nu ner, seeking th: apgroval of your own conscience rather than popular- 


ity with the many.— William DeWitt Hyde. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL OPENS A 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY 
JEAN DAVIDSON 

New York’s largest public school has added an- 
other feature to its list of general service to the 
municipality. Mayor Kline and other members of 
the city government have dedicated to public use 
an art gallery on the first floor of the schoolhouse 
on Irving Place. The services now rendered by 
this municipal and educational centre include a 
day and night school instructing 6,909 young 
women working at some time between eight in 
the morning and 9.30 in the evening; a plant house 
which is a branch of the Bronx Botanical Garden 
and is used for the instruction of not only the 
high school girls, but of the smaller children in 
the fourteen public schools within walking dis- 
tance; an animal house, a branch of the Bronx 
Zoological Museum and used for the same pur- 
pose; a free lecture organization giving instruc- 
tion to adults in science and civic duties or litera- 
ture and history: a music service providing instru- 
mental, vocal and organ concerts for the people; a 
stage with a drop curtain and scenery available 
for use by the various societies of the city devoted 
to the presentation of better plays; a moving pic- 
ture equipment for instruction of the public; an 
esplanade on the roof a block long for open-air 
concerts and recreation; a large hall for social 
parties and dances for the people of the district; a 
library supplied with current periodicals and 
books for general circulation; a restaurant for 
noon and evening service. When the mayor and 
the board of estimate took up the proposition to 
provide this school with quarters capacious 
enough to accommodate its membership the men 
in the citv hall were persistent in demanding that 
it be so constructed as to permit of a wider use 
than the five hours a day, five days a week, thirty- 
eight weeks a year which is the usual occupancy 
of a public high school building. Mr. Mitchel, 
president of the board of aldermen, Mr. Mc- 
Aneney, president of the Borough, Mr. Pender- 
gast, controller, each sent for the architect’s plans 
and reviewed them in detail, suggesting access to 
this and that nart of the building which might be 
used for public purposes without interfering with 
the progress of the school classes. As a result 
the new art gallery can be visited by the general 
public from sunrise to sunset without in any way 
interfering with the regular class work of the 
school. Forty beautiful paintings by Hermann 
Dudley Murphy and Ettore Caser of Winches- 
ter, Mass., constitute the first exhibit. 

The same general purpose of a wide public ser- 
vice marks the policy of the board of education 
regarding the school work itself. The late Patrick 
F. McGowan, widely known as the father of the 
Washington Irving High School, made this clear 
in his appeal to the Board of Estimate for building 
bonds to erect and equip the plant. He said: “It 
is our hone that this Washington Irving school 
may not be merely a continuation of a fixed and 
hampered course of study handed down from our 
forefathers and saved from change by the unalter- 
able rules of a board of superintendents. It is 
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our idea that the public who pay the expenses of 
this institution and who furnish the children for in- 
struction in it should be encouraged to suggest 
all manner of valuable things which should be 
taught their daughters here. Any worthy thing 
that is taught to young women in any school in the 
world should be offered here if there is enough 
demand for it to make the employment of a 
teacher a good investment. It ought to be the 
people’s school. The people ought to be con- 
sulted. Whatever educational interests they can 
better maintain in common than the individual 
families can maintain in their own homes ought 
to receive the endorsement of our board of edu- 
cation and the intelligent attention of our teach- 
ers.” In accordance with this policy the Washing- 
ton Irving school gives not only the regular high 
school course of all the other high schools in the 
city preparing its girls for college, for the Teach- 
ers’ Training school and for business situations. 
but it recognizes the fact that seventy-five per 
cent. of its graduates marry, while all now or later 
need to use scientific and economical principles as 
concern dress, food and shelter. 

Every Washington Irving girl is taught the con- 
struction and care of simple garments, the man- 
agement of a house and baby, the ways and wiles 
of the grocery man and the butcher, and the safe 
and sane removal of spots from clothing. There 
is a full suite of living rooms entirely open on one 
side; pantry, kitchen, dining room, parlor, bed 
room, nursery and bath room. A whole class can 
sit in front of any one of these rooms and receive 
a full and complete lesson on its furnishings and 
care. There are three sets of furniture, very 
cheap, moderate price, and more expensive, There 
are removable wall coverings in various tints. 
There is a teacher with a greasy sponge who 
daubs a spot on wall or floor or furniture and sets 
the class to getting it safely removed. There are 
courses in complete construction of every part 
of women’s wear. Its graduates take places as 
professional dressmakers and designers. There 
are courses for young women who desire to be- 
come librarians, for those who will sell goods be- 
hind the counter, for illustrators and decorators 
and for various other occupations as demands 
arise. There is still the conventional academic 
course leading to college and normal school. A 
dozen times some theorist in the board of edu- 
cation has insisted that the academic students 
should be transferred elsewhere, but local clubs 
and societies have protested. The course has 
gerown stronger from its contact with the practical 
studies. The graduates completing college work 
have come back to teach in their own district so 
that by this time the Washington Irving senti- 
ment is practically unbreakable in down-town 
New York. 

The most remarkable feature of the school is te 
absence of personal exploitation. No head mas- 
ter uses the institution as a bill-board for his 
name. “Others also have brains” is an illumi- 
nated motto in the front office. “Our” school is 
the expression one hears 1r.ost when visiting it. 
Republican-democratic spirit infuses it. 
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DR. MONTESSORI IN BOSTON 


RUTH H. FRENCH 
Nashua, N. H. 


Dr. Montessori has come, we have seen her, 
what has she conquered? Has she made us feel 
that our kindergartens are inadequate, that we are 
basing our methods of teaching children on a 
wrong psychology, that her way of handling young 
children educates better, produces a happier and 
superior child? Has she made us feel that we 
need to mend our ways? 

The impressions from hearing the widely adver- 
tiséed Dr. Montessori were not complex. She is 
an attractive woman, of poise and of pleasing 
countenance, equipped with the usual rather shrill 
and penetrating Italian voice and many gesiures. 
Netessarily a “chop-suey” style of lecturing is 
severe on lecturer and audience. The _ interpre- 
tation into English was adequate, although the 
high-pitched intensity of the interpreter’s voice in- 
creased the necessity of strained attention. The 
moving pictures, taken in Dr. Montessori’s own 
school in Rome, were diverting and interesting. 
The children gave every indication of happiness 
and ““‘busy-ness” with all the types of apparatus. 
Again the skill in writing was noticeable and the 
steps to attaining it, easy and reasonable and con- 
sequently most commendable. In all fairness, we 
ought to have thhad the advantage of seeing 
“movies” from the kindergarten for comparison. 
The happiness and contentment would be there 
too; the only difference a uniform ‘“busy-ness” 
with one kind of apparatus at a time. 

Dr. Montessori urges us to recognize the diffi- 
culty of growth and the need of preparing an 
environment adapted to the child, such as small 
tables and chairs and wee washing tools. It is 
evident that the Dottoressa has not vet been made 
familiar with our kindergarten and primary school 
equipment or she would not waste her time and 
ours in stressing this already recognized and well- 
met need. 

She does say, that considering we have under- 
stood and provided for the physical life and en- 
vironment of children, she can only feel more 
amazement and grief that the needs of the deeper 
life have not heen more studied and understood. 

“We should develop possibilities latent in a new 
being, not try to give to the new life all the old 
man has had and learned. The child we forbid 
and control and trv to direct is preparing the gift 
of his own life to the world, should we interrupt 
and spoil it?” 

She further declares: “The child recognizes— 
and this is one of the greatest mysteries that has 
appeared—what he needs, what mental food is 
suitable for his own development. One of the 
greatest and 'east understood dramas is that of 
the child who seeks what he needs and the adult 
who, not understanding, prevents him from get- 
ting it.” 

This is all verv fine talk, with that delightful 
vagueness of terms that hypnotizes us sometimes 
into thinking we are hearing new and great truths, 
What does the Dottoressa mean by “the deeper 
life’? She seems to put the sense of touch as 
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pre-eminently from the depths of life and all the 
other senses too, as she goes on to explain how 
she is developing “latent possibilities,” such as 
these. 

Has she given us facts or have we evidence to 
convince ourselves that a child understands its 
own needs and can choose its own mental food? 
Are we ready to carry over our elective system in- 
to the kindergarten age? Dr. Montessori inter- 
prets facts so differently that we are bound to dis- 
agree. It would never occur to us to liken the 
situation of Dr. Montessori seeking knowledge 
from the child and studying its psychological 
states, to the three wise men seeking out the Holy 
Babe at Bethlehem. Because one child is persis- 
tentiv absorbed in a game and is willing to repeat 
it, nay perversely rereats it unto the forty-second 
time, do we conclude that the child was “gaining 
in repose by a conquering, winning joy’? Dr. 
Montessori in her book, setting forth her obser- 
vations, gives an instance that completely illus- 
trates this difference in interpretation. 

The Dottoressa sees in the park’a nurse and 
baby. Baby is filling up a bucket with gravel, 
emptying it again and so on. 
home but baby iikes its play. 


It is time to go 
Nurse trying to be 
kind puts baby into perambulator and gives it a 
pail of gravel to play with. Baby howls. Dr. 
Montessori blames nurse because “the little boy 
wished to go through the motions of filling the 
pail himself, thus satisfying a need of his vigor- 
ous organism. The child’s unconscious aim was 
its own development. The need of his life was a 
reality. It was the feeling of working towards 
satisfying this which made his face rosy and smil- 
ing,—spiritual joy, exercise and sunshine were the 
three rays of ight ministering to his splendid life. 
He wished to stimulate his will power by deciding 
his own actions, whilst she who loved him, believ- 
ing his aim was to possess pebbles, made him 
wretched.” 

Ought not the hard fact, the reality of his splen- 
did little life, that it was time to go home, to be 
faced? If the nurse did wrong, Dr. Montessori 
Should the 
child have cultivated its self discipline all night if 
it wished? The realities of life exist and they mul- 
tiply as we grow older, but they seem not to have 
any relation to the “deeper life.’ Dr. Montessori 
leaves out as unimportant in this “deeper life” the 
imagination. It seems not to be one of those “Tat- 
ent possibilities” in a child’s make-up. Can we 
afford to overlook this exquisite and_ uplifting 
phase in our mental life? 


suggests no right course of action. 


Professor Holmes sums up the questions we 
must decide in regard to this Montessori propa- 
ganda in very plain terms: “Is individual liberty a 
universal princip!e in education? Here we have 
an ethical issue. Do all children need sense train- 
ing or only those of unfavorable inheritance and 
home environment? This must have a psycho- 
logical answer. Submission, loyalty, duty, 
self-sacrifice seem only incidental neces- 
sities to Dr. Montessori. Here we can 
differ profoundly. She holds that sense percep- 
tion alone builds up a clear and strong mentality, 
including moral ideals, and that the cultivation of 
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purpose and imagination is far less important than 
developing the power to learn by means of the 
senses.” 

Dr. Montessori’s mission is of an awakening 
character, because it makes us question and think 
in regard to what we have done and are striving to 
do for our young children. We may, to our great 
advantage, be able to borrow her steps in guiding 
the child to write. It is helpful to be stimulated 
to look carefully at our own methods and answer 
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for them. It must be a wholesome influence for 
us, because it is founded on noble purposes, a 
genuine faith and worthy intentions. We are an- 
swerable to the next generation for the changes 
we make in their education. When we bear in mind 
that the Italian interest in children’s education has 
only been stirring in Rome for the short period 
of six years, we must suspend final judgment be- 
cause the history and the facts are so meagre and 
so lacking in cumulative force. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GRADES—(IV) 


PHILIP EMERSON 
Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


SHELTER 

Let me emphasize again the aim of these 
articles to offer to the rank and file of primary 
teachers practical help in their class work in 
geography. I have said little of field work 
or local geography because few places do 
much practical teaching in the field; none secure 
thorough-going class work without expert super- 
vision. Every teacher, however, reads with her 
children many selections and special sketches in 
the series of readers in use which are geographi- 
cal in content if not in treatment. Frequently 
supplementary readers are almost wholly geo- 
graphical. If the teacher but possesses a sense of 
geographical values and perceives the main geo- 
graphical principles involved, these various stories 
may be properly related to impress the funda- 
mentals in man’s relations to his environment. 

Next to food, man’s first need was shelter, and 
the dwellings of men are so various that they 
clearly show the control of climate and available 
resources. This is true even in our own land 
where cheap transportation makes all resources 
available everywhere. Last month I took a 
week’s driving trip in southern Vermont with my 
wife. The first day we crossed the Green moun- 
tains through abandoned villages of frame houses, 
near deserted sawmills, where forests were again 
returning to the soil of colonial clearings. Near 
the New York border nearly every house, barn 
and shed seemed roofed with slate, for nearby 
were some of the best slate quarries in the coun- 
try. In the valley just west of the Green moun- 
tains many a home and mill, at times a barn, were 
built of marble. Most underpinnings to buildings 
were of marble, for here and there on the wooded 
mountain sides rose the derricks of marble 
quarries. Men still use the materials that come 
to hand in building shelters. 

A friend who is a famous instructor of teachers 
advises the careful study of the construction of a 
house by a primary class with its teacher, learn- 
ing the names the carpenters give each part and 
process. But that is the study of an industry as 
a science and not as geography. For the latter 
purpose, a teacher should direct the attention of 
pupils to the building materials in common use and 
the building plans and features most typical of 
their home communities, and seek an explanation. 

Wooden dwellings in America, because we have 
had vast forests to clear and lumber has been 


cheap. Brick blocks in city centres, for clay 
beds are common and brick buildings are not so 
readily swept by fires. Tall skyscrapers of steel 
framework in large cities, for steel has become 
cheaper and resists fire as well as bears the strain 
of tall buildings. Historically the pioneers built 
log cabins when tall timber was most abundant 
and sawmills yet unbuilt. The western pioneers 
on the treeless plains built their sod houses of the 
materials at hand, fairly durable dwellings where 
rains were scanty and comfortably warm where 
winter winds were bitter, even as the Indians and 
Mexicans of the dry plateau areas made thet 
houses of adobe. Some such broad conclusions 
may be gained. 

Roofs in eastern America are either steep 
pitched or else made water tight with tar,—for 
ours is a land of abundant rain. Beneath most 
buildings is a cellar, for our winter climate is 
severe, and a cellar was needed to store pro- 
visions safe from frost in earlier days, and is 
needed now for a furnace and its store of coal. 
However plans and styles of buildings in country 
and city may vary all our houses have chimneys; 
so common a feature that children will not think 
to note it; but comparison with buildings in the 
tropics will show the real significance of our 
brick chimneys. A few such generalizations are 
possible for children; but clear appreciation ‘of 
geographical control of methods of housing will 
come first with reading-book stories of the chil- 
dren of other lands in their homes. 

No other house so strikes a child’s fancy as the 
snow igloo of the Eskimo. Children like to try 
to build one themselves, even though they never 
lo more than make a snow cave, quite another 
matter. There are many problems for a class to 
think out as to igloos. Why is snow used? The 
dnly available material in a treeless land, of frozen 
soil, that will protect from intense cold, and a 
house can be quickly built as needed. How con- 
tinuously cold the Arctic winter must be, for our 
children’s snow forts last but a few days usually! 
The long tunnel entrance suggests the bitter 
winds that sweep the snowy ice fields. To really 
understand the Eskimo snow camp a sectional 
sketch should be drawn showing the skin covered 
bench on which the inmates sit or lie, and the skin 
that is stretched below the snow roof to protect 
it from the warmth of the close shut interior. 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 

The new year is full of professional promise. 
There is hope of better public sentiment toward 
public schools and teachers, more adequate 
financial support, wider application of tenure, ex- 
tension of pension provisions, less tendency to ed- 
ucational nightmare, more noble educational 
visions, greater, professional freedom for teachers, 
more devotion to fundamentals, greater dis- 
crimination as to what is fundamental, closer rela- 
tion between home and school, greater influence 
of school on manners and morals of children out 
of school, less worry and weariness of teachers 
and more comfort in work. 
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CHICAGO’S LATEST 


We have had more requests to “tell all about 
Chicago” than to write about any other one sub- 
ject in twenty-eight years of editorial life. To do 
it may please every one out of Chicago and dis- 
gust every one in Chicago. It would be a de- 
licious experience to make an ex parte statement 
of the situation, for that would please everyone. 
Those with whom we sided would be pleased to 
have us side with them and the other side would 
be a little happier as it would give some fresh 
subject for them “to jump on.” Apparently the 
greatest educational joy in Chicago just now is 
to damn somebody vigorously. Therefore, with 
no conceivable interest in what Chicagoans may 
think we will state the case as it appears to us 
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after a fairly good opportunity to hear and read 
both sides. 

First, the failure to re-elect Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young as superintendent at the December meet- 
ing of the Chicago board of education was a seri- 
ous case of bad faith. We can see no possible 
excuse that more than one member of the board 
of education can offer for not voting to re-elect 
her. When she resigned in July she specifically 
gave as one of her reasons that it was rumored 
that she was likely not to be re-elected in Decem- 
ber, and, if not, it was better for the schools that 
the new superintendent should begin in Septem- 
ber. 

Mayor Harrison in his letter asking her to re- 
main referred explicitly to the December re- 
election and pledged himself and all of his friends 
to re-elect her in December and as long as she was 
able to serve. Whoever voted for her then com- 
mitted himself publicly to her re-election in De- 
cember. Whoever accepted an appointment to 
the board of education therefore did it, if “a 
friend of the mayor,” with a public pledge, tacitly, 
to vote for Mrs. Young. 

Mrs. Young would never have accepted the 
position in August had she supposed it possible 
that there would be any question about her vir- 
tually unanimous election in December. For any 
one to vote for her in August and not to vote for 
her in December was virtually a bunco game, pure 
and simple, except in the case of the gentlemen 
who did not vote for her in August. 

When ten members only voted for Mrs. Young 
she was justified, as a woman and as an educator, 
in being incensed at such action. She promptly 
did what we should expect her to do, from our 
knowledge of the way she went out of the super- 
visor’s position in the superintendency of Dr. E. 
Benjamin Andrews and of the professorship 
Chicago University. 


in 
She promptly declined to 
remain a candidate, said she could not serve with 
a divided board of education, and that when she 
left the room she would leave it never to return as 
superintendent. 

That was the noblest moment in the life of a 
woman with a most remarkable career. 

The board of education promptly proceeded to 


- elect Assistant Superintendent John D. Shoop as 


her successor and he accepted. He was not and 
had never been a candidate against his superior. 
There is no reason to think that he would have 
accepted the election had he not taken the super- 
Not to have taken her at 
her word would have been the worst kind of an in- 
sult. 
for more than a quarter of a century we could no 


more have insinuated that she was insincere, that 


intendent at her word, 


As a loyal friend to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
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she was playing a game, than we would have ac- 
cused her of a crime. We devoutly believe that 
Mrs. Young was sincere, that she had not the 
faintest glimmer of a suspicion that any power on 
earth could change her purpose. Not to believe 
that is to insult her. 

Why should not Mr. Shoop have believed as we 
believed, as she herself believed when he was 
elected superintendent, and when he accepted the 
position? 

From that time onward to the twenty-fourth of 
December very much was said that much better 
not have been said, This is due Mr. Shoop—he 
seems to be one of the few persons in Chicago 
who was under temptation to speak who did not 
say one word that he or any one else can regret. 
There is no question but that John D. Shoop grew 
in the public mind every day from his election to 
Mrs. Young’s re-election, and there are many 
people in Chicago of whom that is not true. 

As we write in Chicago it is not known whether 
or not Mrs. Young will accept the election on a 
vote, virtually of thirteen to seven, as that was the 
vote on which Mr. Shoop’s election was rescinded, 
nor whether Mr. Shoop will accept unanimous 
election to his former position as assistant super- 
intendent. 

[Mrs. Young returned as superintendent, and 
Mr. Shoop as assistant last Monday. ] 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The resignation of Superintendent William M. 
Davidson to accept a position paying fifty per 
cent. more salary, virtually sixty-six per cent. 
more, is such an unusual experience for a city that 
has never had a superintendent promoted hereto- 
fore, that it calls for more than a passing notice. 
The experience is as creditable to the city of to- 
day as it is unusual. 

To be sure it is cause for deep chagrin that the 
Congress of the United States made it possible 
-for another city to pay so much more than the 
capital city of America pays; but no blame can 
attach to the board of education of Washington, 
since the board unaminously voted Dr. Davidson 
a salary of $8,000 a few months ago and Congress 
reduced the figures to $6,000. 

But Congress did many other things that Dr. 
Davidson requested so that he refused to permit 
his friends to urge the salary increase. He got 
from Congress appropriations amounting to $2,- 
000,000 for school building and equipment and it 
was done cheerfully. 

Dr. Davidson has also seen the end of many 
conditions that have vexed the souls of other men, 
and he has been given a free hand professionally. 
Few cities in America have afforded a superin- 
tendent pleasanter professional conditions than 
Washington has given Dr. Davidson, as few sup- 
erintendents have had a more loyal support from 
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his teachers and official associates, or more en- 
thusiastic appreciation on the part of the public of 
all classes. 

We doubt if any educator, in any city, state, or 
national position, has been shown quite as much 
social attention, personally and officially, as has 
come to Dr. Davidson in Washington, especially 
in the round of farewell receptions, luncheons, din- 
ners and banquets. 

By accident Dr. Davidson held the first city in- 
stitute just after he accepted the Pittsburgh posi- 
tion. It was a wholly unprecedented occasion as 
a purely city educational function. In two days, 
1,200 white teachers and 600 colored teachers had 
their respective meetings while the white teachers 
had a preliminary evening session addressed by 
Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan, who a 
few evenings later addressed a colored people’s 
gathering to which all colored teachers were es- 
pecially invited, 

At the day session, addresses were made by 
President Robert J. Aley, State University of 
Maine; President C. A. Duniway, State Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; William McAndrew, Washing- 
ton Irving high school, New York city; Editor 
A. E, Winship, Journal of Education ; Superinten- 
dent J. A. C. Chandler of Richmond, Virginia; 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston; John G. Thompson, Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts; George E. Johnson, 
School of Philanthropy, New York city, and 
Helen C, Putnam, M. D., Providence. If any other 
city teachers have had such a varied range of at- 
tractions as that provided in five sessions we have 
not known of it. Mr. Bryan’s famous lecture on 
“The Making of a Man” was a superb effort. The 
teachers were enthusiastic over the opportunity to 
hear him at his best on an occasion distinctly their 
own, 

The successor of Dr. Davidson will have an un- 
usually attractive field in a city long reputed to be 
quite unattractive for a superintendent. 


4+0-4b>+0+- 0+ 
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_ BOSTON EDUCATING PARIS 

Artistic Paris is sitting at the feet of Boston’s 
favorite, Albert Munsell of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. Those of us who recall the 
struggle Mr, Munsell had in winning favor for his 
now famous color scheme in Boston can smile as 
we think of him with Paris artists at his feet. It 
is a pleasure to quote Alvan F. Sanborn’s account 
of the Paris triumph :— 

The Munsell color tree stood on the 
speaker’s desk and the Munsell color 
sphere on a tall table beside the desk, 
while the walls behind were hung with 
pages from the Munsell color atlas, with 
charts of various sorts and with exam- 
ples of the achievements of the schools 
into which the Munsell color system has 
been introduced. 

Monsieur Guebin presented Mr. Mun- 
sell to his teachers as a former Beaux- 
Arts student and as a fellow teacher who 
had come to them with the results of 
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years of patient and scholarly investiga- 
tion, areport of which should inaug- 
urate an assembly hall consecrated to re- 
search more fittingly than a _  grandilo- 
quent manifestation by an official orator. 

Mr. Munsell began with a graceful and 
grateful evocation of his student days in 
Paris and then—before plunging into his 
subject—he stepped over to his color 
sphere, set it twirling, and held it aloft 
at arms’ length in order that everybody 
might see the striking color transfor- 
mations that accompanied the changing 
speed of its revolutions. The effect was 
electric. 

“Oh! Ah! Trés-joli! Trés-joli!” and 
kindred murmurs of surprise and admi- 
ration came from every part of the hall. 
From that moment the attention of the 
audience was captured and its interest 
was assured. 


_— = 





DR. JAMES MAC ALISTER 

Dr. James MacAlister, for twenty years presi- 
dent of Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, and an 
educator of international reputation, died at sea 
on the steamship Caribbean, bound from New 
York to Bermuda, on December 11. He resigned 
the presidency of the institute last June because 
of ill health. 

Dr. MacAlister as superintendent of Milwaukee 
and of Philadelphia was one of the notable educa- 
tional leaders for ten years prior to twenty years 
ago. He was one of the earliest of the new edu- 
cation leaders. _No man stood higher in profes- 
sional esteem. He was a most effective public 
speaker and a charming writer. Public school 
people deeply regretted his decision to take up 
the work of the Drexel Institute even though they 
foresaw the noble service he would render there. 


Oa<tet a 
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GREAT MORAL ADVANCE 

The toilet houses of rural schools have been a 
national disgrace. With possibly one exception 
there has been no state in the union that has not 
had a scandalously immoral condition until this 
school year. 

Nearly every state superintendent has thundered 
away at it, county and _ state associations have 
passed resolutions upon the subject, but the inde- 
cency has continued until this year, when in Maine 
and Virginia every rural school has sanitary and 
agreeable conditions. In each case the transforma- 
tion is due to the state superintendent. Payson 
Smith in Maine and R. L. Stearnes in Virginia 
have refused to approve a rural school until there 
was satisfactory proof that there are two whole, 
wholesome, clean outhouses well apart. 

——_$_—____—-0- «0-0-9 


A JUNIOR BOARD OF TRADE 
Newark, Ohio, has been doing several things 
educationally that are vital civically and ethically 
as well as scholastically. The latest is the organ- 
ization of a Junior Board of Trade under the 
the leadership of H. J. Dickerson of the de- 
partment of history and civics in the high school. 
While primarily a high school function it is open 
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to all voung men under twenty-one in the city. 
This feature “is most significant. One of the 
great needs of every community is the education 
of young people from fourteen or sixteen to 
twenty who are not in school. Many efforts have 
been made to render such public service, but 
it is rarely successful except through an evening 
school, which is never adequate. 

rhe Junior Board of Trade meets this situation 
admirably as far as it goes. There are about one 
hundred young men in the Junior Board of Trade 
and this number will surely increase as the idea is 
very popular. 

The purpose is to hold meetings regularly and 
discuss the various questions of civic interest, just 
as the real board of trade does, and so familiarize 
the members with the business of the city and the 
efforts that are made to make there a better city. 
There is in this movement a fine idea of training 
the boys to good citizenship. It will inform them, 
as few other things will, of what is going on in 
their city and of the business which they will one 
day have in reality to assist in conducting. It can 
but make them sympathetic, helpful and apprecia- 
tive of all that is done to promote the city’s in- 
terests and thus materially assist in conserving for 
the coming generation all that is done for good 
in this. A more practical course in civics could 
hardly be suggested. 

00 0-9-0 
CARNEGIE’S LATEST AND BEST 

A glorious day has dawned. The thing we have 
been talking about for a long time has come to 
pass. Andrew Carnegie has sent his check for 
$1,000 to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, upon the request of Miss Eliz- 
abeth I. McGowan, president of the association. 
This is a very noble beginning. There is no string 
to it. It is a direct, specific, grand gift to those 
who most need it and most deserve it. 

0: @-0-@-0- @-0- 

The educational happenings of Chicago in 
December, 1913, never have happened in any 
other city and apparently could never happen in 
any other city. 


There is no more danger of Montessorism hav- 


ing the kindergarten than of the red’s neutraliz-- 


ing 'the blue in the American flag. 


Bird S. Coler, former controller of New York 
city, used to be regarded as reasonably sane. 
What can be the matter with him now? 


[It is with regret that we announce the death of 
Hon. A. C. Nelson, state superintendent of Utah, 
which occurred on December 26. 


A good teacher does much toward making good 


teachers even if she does not say much about it. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 


It is a professional crime to lose one’s temper 
with a pupil. 


The index for 1913 accompanies this issue. 
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(Continued from page 13.) 


And what becomes of the igloos? Why, spring 
at last returns to the Arctic even as January thaws 
follow our own winter cold snaps, and the snows 
melt. Then the Eskimos turn to skin tents 
stretched on driftwood poles or whale ribs. As 
the season changes so their dwellings change. Is 
it not so with us? A town house of tight con- 
struction in winter with furnace or boiler; in 
summer a camp or bungalow or tent. We move 
from city to country; but the Eskimos move even 
more frequently to secure food. Wherever more 
permanently located they often construct a half- 
underground house, for which driftwood supports 
a moss and sod roof, affording warmth and com- 
paratively roomy quarters. But in winter, seek- 
ing good sealing waters, only snow igloos are 
possible; in summer, following the reindeer or 
stopping along streams where fish are abundant, 
an easily pitched tent of skins is needed. 

Desert dwellers must move from place to place 
like the Eskimos, for herbage is scanty for their 
flocks. So the Arabs, Turcomans and others live 
in tents of skin or felt or woven cloth which may 
be easily struck and pitched as they pass to fresh 
fields. In the Sahara the tents are broadly ex- 
‘ended to protect a generous space from the sun’s 
heat; in central Asia the tents of thick felt are 
‘ound and compact to give protection from cold 
as well as storms. Where oases and _ irrigation 
give a permanent population within the desert, the 
iwellings become substantial. They may be of 
stone if quarries are at hand; they are often of 
sunbaked brick, for soil and sunshine are assuredly 
convenient, while rains are rare that would de- 
stroy such half baked material. In lands of 
seasonal rains, like Palestine, the windward side of 
mud-walled houses must be protected from wash- 
ing when rains return. These desert dwellings 
are flat roofed. Why not? There’s no rainfall 
to shed, and our pitch roofed houses with their 
rather useless attics would be needlessly costly. 

Tropical moisture requires yet other dwellings. 
In Japan the air is so moisture laden that mould 
would gather on clothing as well as food were 
houses shut up. So the walls and partitions are 
removable and by day the house interiors are 
open to the air and also to the gaze of passers-by. 
This would hardly do were the Japanese not so 
polite that they do not think of staring at one 
another ; each courteously attends to his own con- 
cerns rather than his neighbors’ affairs. Japanese 
roofs, however, are substantial; thickly thatched 
for the poor, and heavily tiled for better city 
dwellings. Thus the heavy rains are shed and 
the buildings are firmly weighted during recurring 
2arthquake shocks. 

These suggestions merely open up a long and 
interesting story of man’s relations through 
shelter to his environment; and _ relations so 
simple that children may appreciate them before 


they read suggestions of cause and effect. The 
related consideration of means of heating and 
lighting houses and of the sources of building 


materials indefinitely expand the field of interest- 
ing inquiry, All readers touch on this general 
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topic, and able teachers will so present and review 
the material as to give it real geographical value 
in the children’s education. 
0-0-0 -0-9-0-$—$______ 
SOCIAL EFFECT OF WINNING PRIZES 

Warren county, Ohio, has a civic trust admin- 
istering a fund given by Mr. Harmon, a native of 
the county. The aim of the executive com- 
mittee of the civic trust is primarily to benefit the 
communities through the school activities. 

One of the experiments last winter was the in- 
troduction of lecture courses in the leading town- 
ship of the county—Turtle Creek. The civic 
trust provided the lecturers. They could be free 
for all or the school could sell tickets and have 
the proceeds for school improvement. The Val- 
ley school, for instance, Miss Goldie Shultz, 
teacher, had bought a piano. The trustees appro- 
priated ten dollars, and the school assumed re- 
sponsibility for the rest of the cost. 

Quite a part of this amount was raised by enter- 
tainments in the autumn, but when the winter 
came there was much of the debt still remaining. 

Miss Shultz had the children get busy selling 
tickets at fifty cents for the course and cleared 
enough to more than pay the debt. 

The social effect was worth vastly more than 
the piano. All social interests were benefited. 
It was the first time that anything beyond “soci- 
ables” and “entertainments” had paid. 

Such was the effect upon the entire community 
that when later prizes were offered for the most 
attractive rural schoolroom in the county, Miss 
Shultz’s school won the first prizé of ten dollars, 
all the patrons of the school taking a lively inter- 
est in the improvements, the trustees making 
appointments in the name of the district, 

No one in the district would board the teacher 
so that Miss Shultz had to board in Lebanon, but 
when the interest in school began to be felt Miss 
Shultz was invited to spend a night or two in 
every family in the district. 

The social life all centred in the school and in 
the teacher. 

Goldie Shultz has taught a good school, but 
she has done vastly more than that and has earned 
her salary several times over through the social 
yplift of the public through the school. 


—* , +-e 
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PEOPLE’S COLUMN 

The “People’s Column” or “Voice of the 
People” in local papers is a necessary evil, a whole- 
some escape valve, but it may be very annoying 
and is so at the present time educationally in 
several cities. There is slight cause for alarm un- 
less there is some real exposure in which case the 
trouble is not with the “People’s Column,’ but 
with the weakness that it exposes. 

One word of caution is needed. Do not reply 
in the “People’s Column” to anything written in 
that column. If the editor sees fit to reply edi- 
torially that is effective but if not, silence is the 
only method of treatment. If a reply is made the 
critic has a chance to reply and the discussion may 
continue for some time and be a great detriment to 
you and your cause. No editor will allow any re- 
peated attacks unless further 
voked by you or your friends, 





discussion is pro- 
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To Help Teachers Discover Their Own Strength and Weakness 
Issued by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 





I,—PERSONALITY OF TEACHER (Check V) Illustrations 


1 Teacher appears to be 





I ad bn cns> o's sccies SEN Cee ree errr 
ET Gl cccr cbs ccees, ras Kb be ks, Sos + mars eas 
Ws OS does ee cca Oa) Aen ies 
SS @MVHArrassed .. ccc ecccsertecess 
2 Voice is (Check y) 

SS a es eee Pat eoesos 
DEE, «2 ¥mroweeyee.D0 de SE TT TTT eee 


DPR écattsavereseeetges MAM yc ccceepenecagessccccrcece 





3 In her personal relations with pupils does she appear (Check V) 

to stimulate............ OD GUMBOREE 65.005 sic ict ewes COUTECOUS ......... cocceecce Se eee eee 
to win cordial ve tape ee, ETT Te MI a cii<.<0.0' pwd esx neta 

co-operation,......... OO SRIRAM OUINS . 5... ess ne, Ae ee WRN Tasso vines Vicetsceees's 
to be sympathetic ...... PINES in cireroai hes ostalt beak tacttul .......6+. stds Geass es cree 
tl reeT pina. “ytka ins +p ee a Poe Rsv cincsnccnvveas GUIDA SS <5s0ct0cesssoseee 
even tempered......... | NE eer re quick to react..........++5. Slow CO TeACt...... 6... cceees 
PES |” Pe —  R  er oeee os eee: Oe 
Ss ioks + Sincisc osic.o'0s |) SUMMONS 0 orca fic 03), 0 occwin vie BUONREES 560s ceccwese ccs» GRUIOTOEI. 0.060 caccee ceed 
eee ee eee resourceful...,-:sseeeerees Gependent.... cscs cecees seas 


Illustrations 





Il.—THE RECITATION Illustrations 


1. No. of pupils in class appearing 

to be interested.......... PE lcvcge reassert <ciors 
SI 4 4:2: s.0.9'0's 9:43.05 BE ciihta ap ORES 6406 5:4 0:4'000 0 
independent............. dependent....ee.csseseees vee 





2. Responses of pupils: No. giving 
is) TITRE TOOT POCIRRAIODR, 2 occ i ccloccnsecccccccens iaics 
(b) word or phrase respomses....-+++....ceee eres cone 
(c) sentence responses....... Leases ee Ree edee wend ss nredes 
(d) incoherent responses .......-.. 
(e) failing to answer.............- 








3. No. of pupils in section 


not reciting........ reciting once.......- RE 
three times......., more than three times ..........00:- 








4. No. of pupils in room but not in reciting section.... 
on ek ote pw ncic nn. ceeeerececs 
minding their own business. ....--....0....e09+... 2-5. 
interfering with others......---- oe ae re, beg ad See 





5. No. of pupils asking 
pertinent questions Of fact......ccccesserscserercecencces 
relevant thought-provoking questions,.............-..... 








No. ; 
6. ,Time lost (Check Y} under yes and no) Yes Wo Min. Illustrations 


—ee es eee oe 








EE A eS 
do as vot ue g ie WEA 060 ones a 
ee EE Ee 
(d) Indistinct speech of teacher..................,... 
(e) Indistinct speech of pupils 
(f) Unnecessary talking of teacher.................... or ae AS 
(g) Unnecessary talking of pupils. ..............0..,.......).. Spa 
(a) Failure to have devices ready...............22 cee lccccleccs 4 % 
(i) Use of ill-adapted devices. ............. | 
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Check V 
Il, 7. Teaching ability as shown by . Evidence and Remarks 
2 











a Extent to which teacher's questions are 
(I) thomght provolkimg, «ooo... occ. ccccccscccecceseeces j sain 
(2) calling for facts .............ccccce sever ccccesess : 
13) suggesting the answer .. 2... 2. ee eee cee ceee lec eeleceelenee Ale 
(4) answered by “‘yes” or *‘no” .........-cccces cosceeleces ee ae ee 
CB) SECU IIE in 5 oss Sax DG cals wie aes dnigc.ng't0d0 canehee ss Le 1 ei i ee 
(6) Ot GERMICO—VAGID oon osis icc.ccocccecs cscves veccesieess WA eS 


| 

| x a 
|| Zig 
|\n | Ble 
—- 





b Extent to which material to recitation is | 
ees Pee eee 
(2) within pupil’s comprehension............... ..... cbale eae atin ot 
(3) related to children’s lives and experiences......... oe Se SPS fh 
(4) adapted to children’s present or future needs..... Ahi Mets P28 
by IE SRI 6 bs Seats 5.08 cake edhe s che ds Die Kewuloee P< Leo pene 





c Extent to which the teaching | 
CED We Sn nolo dics wh ok cn Cadawed 1.200 seaeees “a RS 0 ae 
CR) Si Ca, a Soins bcos sie caes cadats coe etce .. Ae eee Sh. 
(3) stimulates initiative of pupils ........002 ..ee cee eleccefenccleeeeleccel 
(4) requires independent thinking....... 
(5) develops pupil's resourcefulness. . 
(6) requires co-operation of pupils. . ey ees er re ee 
(7) is fixed on essentials......... 0000... cece sence eeee veseleeeslereeleces 
(8) requires pupils to organize sag SP ate: 
(9) utilizes children’s experience................20+-eleeee ee BS dg 
(10) clears up pupils’ difficulties.....-- .......e+00.... 
(11) shows use of material in solution of present or 
future problems.... eee eee Ty Pe eee eee 





(1) had a clear idea of purposes of lesson. ..+. see... e)ecceleceeleeee feces 
(3) WETS QORE-COMAME inno. ccccccccee cccvpepeerseccceas Aa 
(3) tested their own solutions............e000.....0.. 
(4) acted and thought on their own account......... | 
(5) co-operated with teacher and classmates....-.....)... 0)... )eeee lee eel 
(6) persisted in getting desired result ................ FRE a A ay Re 
(7) differentiated between essentials and non-essen- | 
| eee ne ee. ree eee ry ee ey ee en ere 
(8) organized their material ....... 2... ....000 eeeeee Tea PR Rate Mi 
(9) seemed well grounded in previous work.........+.- “seed te sa oreionke 


‘ 

d Extent to which pupils 
| 
} 





8. Was the assignment YES NO 


, CED BOE BENE Fin 5 hte, 0000 cneAnn ss oee? auen Seis vivhne FEES betas eee 
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9. Correction ef essential errors 


(1) Describe method used. 3 eds. 

(2) Are non-essential errors too much emphasized ?. Ri lee 

(3) What record is kept of iain errors likely to retard 
progress of pupils ?.. ee ere : 


The human pathos of the problem of education is what appeals to me—the pitiful figure 
of the boy or the girl faltering on the edge of the strenuous struggle for life, needing to 
earn, yet not knowing how to earn, and forced to enter the battle without the slightest 
training for the contest. Let me suggest that while we must not forget the great debt we 
owe to the private vocational schools, yet the future of industrial education lies in the hands 
of the public school. I do not venture to let my thoughts run freely into the social results 
of removing our industrial misfits. I can hardly picture, as amanufacturer, what it would 
mean in a great factory to have every employee trained for his work and fitted forit. This 
is a little too much of an industrial heaven for meto grasp atonce. Yet I wonder if it may 
not be true of the work we have undertaken that it has not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive the great things which are prepared for our people when industrial education 
and vocational guidance shall each have wrought their perfect work.— United States 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield, 
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TEACHER’S INFLUENCE OR LACK UF IT CON- 
TAGIOUS 
SUPERINTENDENT H, J. WIGHTMAN 
A rdmore, Pa. 

One of the most vital conditions in teaching is 
the wonderful influence of the teacher in shaping 
the interests and activities of her children. One 
of the final test questions last term was: “Name 
the books you have read this year which you liked 
best and tell why you liked them the best.” There 
was no unanimity of preference iv the same grades 
of the different schools. As far as inquiry was 
made most pupils preferred the book or books 
which their particular teacher was most interested 
in. Enthusiasm and _ interest are contagious. 
There is no question but that the teacher’s inter- 
est kindled like interest in her pupils. Un- 
doubtedly the teaching of the reading of the book 
the teacher enjoyed most was more vital, more in- 
teresting and more productive of efficient results 
to the pupils than that of any other book read. 
There were a few cases in which the pupil's pre- 
viously acquired interest in stories or travel over- 
shadowed the interest. There were 
other classes in which the interest was so scattered 


teacher’s 


as to indicate the absence of any particular prefer- 
Most 
pupils like stories, but there is too large a number 
who reach the high school without any 
terest in reading of any worthy kind. 
The four-in-hand coaching 


ence or noticeable influence of the teacher. 
fixed in- 


through literature 
with the rhythmic cracking of the whip from the 
driver’s high seat, as is so common in high schools, 
does not create the appetite for good literature 
that is desirable. The fact that so few 


graduate 
students of the secondary schools 


after leaving 
school continue to read standard literature ought 
to stir teachers to search for other methods. If it 
is the over analysis and excessive theme writing 
that is strangling the formation of real apprecia- 
tion, then we must look to other sources for our 
destructive and reconstructive material, because 
the creation of a real enjoyment for wholesome 
reading is the highest aim of the teaching of both 
English and advanced reading. High school 
teachers of English claim that the college entrance 
requirements place a serious handicap upon them 
in this matter. 





e-@-e-@-e--@-e- 
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STOP THESE HYSTERICS 
[From Zion’s Herald.] 

The reformers seem to forget that constant harping 
on eugenics is -causing the thoughts of boys and girls 
Our 
thoughts are very largely suggested by tthe objects that 
strike eye and ear. Few men or women are capable of 
originating and guiding their own mental processes. If 
their eyes are deluged and their ears,are stunned by sex 
plays, and sex novels, and sex lectures, their thoughts 
will run in a turbid torrent in this direction. 

What will be tthe outcome? Will the ultimate effect 
of this agitation be good or will it be harmful? We are 
not unwilling to that a few 
frightened into abstinence from vice. 
that if this information properly guarded could be 
given by the right persons it would save sin and suffer 
ing among both young and old We do not object to 
instruction in sex hygiene per se, but we believe that the 
movement has now reached the abnormal and the path- 
ological stage, and the time has come to summon men 
and women to calmer, saner thinking. 


and men and women to assume a morbid character. 


believe persons may be 


We do not doubt 
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CHILDREN’S HEALTH CODE* 


Sun yourselves, 


Sunshine 


your clothes and 
your rooms; it will stop the growth 
of the germs of sickness. 

This is the best food for 
children. 
a day. 

Dress lightly; 


Milk 


growing 
Drink at least three cups 
Clothing keep warm by exer- 
cise, play, and deep breathing and 
not so many clothes. 

These are the cars and the rails that 
carry disease. Avoid them if 
would keep well. .- 

Sleep with all windows open, top and 
bottom. Go to bed early. Get at 
least nine hours sleep. 


Dirt and 
Dust 


you 


Sleep 


Bathe at least twice a week, better 
once a day. 


Bathing 
Fir Be in the open air every minute that 
you can. No inside air is ever as 
healthful as that of the out-doors. 

Play 


summer, 


Play 


winter as well as 
always out-doors if 


every day, 


and 
you can. 


Food 


Wash your hands always before eat- 


ing. Eat slowly and chew your food 
thoroughly. 


Alcohol and These cause lack of 


sureness and 


Tobacco swiftness of nerve and stop your 
growth. 
Water Drink at least four cups full every 


day. 
Mouth Keep these parts clean, as they are 
Nose and 


Teeth 


the doorways for disease germs. 


Brush teeth night and morning. 





*Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
e-@-e- 
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“NONE” NOT ALWAYS “NO ONE” 
New York Sun- 
against a misconception prevalent in 





To the Editor of the Sir: I want to 
register a protest 
} 


newspaper circles about the origin and meaning of the 


word “none.” “dont’s” 


that 


Many newspaper strongly insist 


“none” is nothing more! than a contraction of “no 
and ‘that a plural predicate-should never be 


with ‘it. 


one,” used 


Granting for the moment that this is correct, 
we must still keep in mind the fact (that usage and not 


supplies the sanction for grammar, and anyone 


logic 
1a 


reading a style in which the “singular nome” rule is con- 


sistently followed cannot help but notice its artificial 
and grammar conscious sound. 
The fact is that “none” does not aways mean “no 


one.” In speaking of a lot of pairs of trousers would 


we say, “None is any good”? To be sure it be ar- 


gued thaltt we could say, “No one pair 


may 
is any good,” but 
is any good’? 


could we say, “None pair 


that 


Remember the 


contention 1s “none” and “no one” are equivalent. 


Again, if you were asked for money and you answered, 
“T have none,’ I believe any unprejudiced man would 


admit your reply to be at least grammatically 


but no one could solemnly say, “I 


correct, 
no one.” Of 
one,” 


have 


course “none” does sometimes mean ‘no and in 


predicate, but 
when the word suggests a plural concept to a sane man 
should a 


enh wphee~ bod “eben” Stee the ; 
such cases we should use the singular 


why wmiter deliberately strangle all human 


feeling and emotion to dnject an exasperating singular 
verb into his ‘sentence? 
H. P.. Hazlitt. 


New York, December 14. 
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“LET US KILL SOMETHING” 
Professor Edward S. Morse, 
talks about Japan to the young people of the Old South 


in one of his charming 


Meeting House, told a story of being in a little Japanese 
village when some unusuwal bird was seen circling abou 


. 
t 
f 


with its broad wings and finally settling upon the top o 


' 
s 
a little tree, where it quietly rested upon tthe swinging 


branch. What did the young people.of the village do? 
They all rushed for their paper and pencils and gathered 
the ‘tree 


near to make sketches of their fine, visitor. Pro- 


fessor Morse observed after telling the story, that he 


greatly feared that if the incident had occurred in a New 
England village the boys and would have run for 
their guns. 


There 


men 


are certain high-class circles in England in 


which the highest pleasure 


is to “go out and kill some- 
thing.” The 1 


from Western Massachusetts this 
week would imply that great circles i yuntry 


reports 
our own c 
towns are approaching that level. Nothing could be 
more mourniul or more demoralizing than the accounts 
which are given such prominence this week in the news- 
papers of Worcester and Springfield. There is rivalry 
A man in Monson killed a fawn that is 
weighed but thirty-five ; 
deer are often simply mangled and fly in terror to 


not only as to who can kill “the biggest buck,” but “the 
smallest doe.” 


said to. have pounds.” The 


poor 
die in cover. One hunter came upon a herd of twelve 
Savoy. “He fired at a doe, breaking its leg,, 


then losing the 


deer at 


and followed ut for about fifteen miles, 


track.” In Palmer a rural free delivery man reports 
seeing a buck with a broken leg run along the rear of a 
cemetery and turn in the direction of Baptist 
hill. Is it not time that Baptists and ‘Catholics and all re- 
combined to 


ligious men 


put-a stop ito the melancholy 


performance, as barbarous as a bull fight? 


The passion for killing possesses boys as well as men. 
“The most youthful hunter thus far to report a kill is 


Fred ——— of Warwick, who shot a good-sized buck 


Tuesday afternoon. The buck was lying down and made 


no effort to move until the boy was upon him. There is 


an impression among hunters that deer have more con- 
fidence in children than in men, as past experiences seem 


Can 


anything be sadder than the fact that our children are be- 


to bear this argument out.” So the newspaper. 
ing encouraged to destroy this confidence on the part of 
these beautiful creatures? Is anything more necessary 
at this time than that Massachusetts should take lessons 
from Japan? Edwin D. Mead. 
Boston, November 20. 





SENSITIVE SOULS 
[From the Youth’s Companion.] 

In one of the schools on ‘the outskirts of a Western 
city, where a large percentage of the pupils are of Italian 
parentage, the teachers were startled one day by the 
descent of a delegation of infuriated mothers, all gesticu- 
lating wildly and pouring forth floods of excited Italian. 


One of the older pupils, having been sent for to act as 


interpreter, reported that thenr children had been ridi- 


culed and made fun of by teachers and pupils. 


“In what possible way?’ demanded the astounded 


teacher. 


you are 


“Why,.by a song that teaching the children, 


where you call them ‘dagoes.’ 
Not until the teachers realized tthat 
Old 


were: 


the song was “My 


Kentucky Home,” and that the offending: words 


“The day goes by like a shadow on the heart,” was 


1 


whole affair made clear, and the mothers, assured 


was intended, departed in peace. 
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LABOR AND ADMINISTRATION, By John R. 
Commons, University of Wisconsin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 430 pp. Price, $1.60. 


\n important subject treated in a vital manner by a 
master of the subject On the whole employers have 
been so foolish as to be ‘industrially silly, and labor 
leaders have been so silly as to be financially foolish. 
Employers have lost almost infinitely and laborers are 
scarcely any gainers financially. It is one of the pitiable 
ts in American life that employers could be so ter- 
ribly injured by employees and the employees as 2 
whole be on 50 much lower plane. Laborers as a whole 
probably never had so little return for labor in comfort 
as now and every year bids fair to see conditions grow 
worse and worse. It is said truthfully that it is the new 
comer who no one ever lived in America 
prior to labor organizations, and the reply is that the 
attitude of employees who were here made the importa- 
tion of i rant men and women of a lower order in- 
evitable. 


rt 
tl 


rac 


lives as 


ign 


Of course none of these things can continue \mer- 
rca will go where Mexico is or something worse if capi- 
tal and labor continue their warfare. America is not 


going to: the bad, because some one will be raised up 
who is bigger than employer or employee, just as Abra- 
ham Lincoln was bigger than any other man North or 
South, but what unterests us all is how, when and who? 
Dr. Commons, who is on the famous Wisconsin indus- 
trial commission, is a wise counselor at such a time be- 

[ all he knows of both of the problem and 
because he has kept a level head through all the varie- 


cause Ol 


sides 


4 


ties of plans, purposes and methods employed by both 
capital and labor. The great virtue of Dr. Commons’ 
attitude here and always as that he is a master and a 


specialist without posing as an expert, who is every- 

where discounted just now. 

\ SHORT COURSE IN’ COMMERCIAL LAW. By 
Frederick G. Nichols of Rochester (N. Y.) Department 


f Public’ Instruction, and Ralph E, Rogers of the 
New York Bar New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 12mo. Cloth. 304 pp. Price, 80 cents 

Laws have been framed for the direction and control 


of commercial intercourse as well as for other phases 
of human life, and this brief yet very valuable treatise 
deals intelligently with the commercial phase of law. 
It treats of such live subjects as contracts, property 


both real and personal, common carriers, negotiable in- 
struments checks and bills of exchange. insurance, agen- 
cies, partnerships, and a hundred and one other sub- 
affiliated with commercial transactions, and by 
which they are legally bound. One valuable feature is 
of cases that have come before the courts, the pleas 
entered, and the decistons rendered thereon. Such a 
book might well be in the hands of all engaged in con- 
mercial life, as there are certain phases of that life on 
which it is sure to throw a real light. 


jects 





OUR DOMESTIC BIRDS. 
son. Boston: Ginn & 
309 pp. Price, $1.35. 
Agriculture is taught to-day in hundreds of schools 

where it was not thought of as a possible subject a few 

years ago, and in many states instruction in poultry cul- 
ture is required by law. Agricultural colleges began to 
establish poultry departments some time ago and 
was naltural for secondary schools to offer some ground 
work in the subject. Then, too, the innovation is but an- 
other evidence of the more practical turn taken in all 
nature study work, and domesticated animals are recog- 
nized as quite as interesting and profitable a subject of 
study as wild animals. In city as well as in country 
schoiols there has been a demand for an elementary text- 
book on pigeon and poultry culture. which is satisfied 
by the book just written by Mr. Robinson, editor of 
Farm Poultry, and author of “Poultry Culture,” a col- 
lege text extensively used. He tells the things that 
everyone ought to know about poultry, pigeons and 
cage birds The book will excite ‘interest where none 
existed before, it will direct the enthusiasm it arouses 
along right lines, and it will teach the fundamental facts 
so that children will always remember them. It is in- 
tended for first or second-year high school classes, but 
its language is so simple and its method so direct that 
it may well be used in seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

It might well be used one period a week for forty weeks. 

No text in any subject published in a long time is so 

well and so profusely illustrated. 


By John Henry Robin- 
Co, Cloth. Llustrated, 
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DIE WIEDERTAUFER. By Adolf Stern. Edited 
with exercises, notes and vocabulary, by F. B. Sturm. 
Staite University of Iowa. Boston: D. C. Heath & 


Co. Cloth. VIII+173 pp. Price. 40 cents. 

“The Anabaptists” is the work of one of the literary 
leaders of nineteenth century Germany. Adolf Stern, 
a versatile writer, successful in many firelds—poetry, the 
novel, tthe short story, literary history and criticism, and 
biography,—but whose historical novels will probably 
constitute his chief claim to literary recognition. The 
present story deals with the Anabaptist movement, a re- 
volt of a number of the followers of Luther who did not 
believe in imfant baptism, which took political signifi- 
cance when iits leaders gained control of Munster, in 
Westphalia, and conducted its affairs in accordance with 
their fanatical ideas. This led to the siege and capture 
of tthe city by the bishop of Munster and the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and the execution of several leaders. The 
Jove element is provided by a young noble and a 
simple-hearted daughter of the Anabaptists. Professor 
Sturm has given the story the usual equipment for class- 
reading, and his work is well wp to standard. 





ASTRONOMY. By Professor Harold Jacoby, Colum- 
bia University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 435 pp. ‘Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


It seems deplorable that so many young people to- 
day complete their “education” without the slightest 
knowledge of astronomic science, without even attempt- 
ing to discover the simple explanation of the many phe- 
nomena constantly exhibiting themselves in the universe. 
This is due more than likely to the mpression that an 
extensive knowledge of formal mathematics is essential 
to even an elemental understanding of astronomy. That 
this impression is false is clear to any who read the 
first chapter of Professor Jacoby’s new Astronomy, 
which is a popular handbook and a satisfactory high 
school and college ttextbook happily combined. The 
first part of the book is a summary of ithe science, brief 
and free from formal mathematics, the sort of introduc- 
tion which makes the student and general reader alike 
eager for further and more detailed knowledge of the 
‘heavens. How to know the stars, how time is deter- 
minded, the sundial. the calendar, how ships navigate, 
moonshine, tides, planets, eclipses,—these are a few of 
the ithings the explains first, and there is no excuse for 
an educated person to be ignorant of such common 
phenomena. In the second part, comprising less than a 
sixth of the book, is a series of extended elementary 
mathematical notes and explanations to which appro- 
priate references are made in the first part. The book 
has thirty-two plates and many figures in the text. 


oo 


TYPES OF THE SHORT STORY. Selected Stories 
with Reading Lists. Edited by Benjamin A. Hey- 
drick, Hieth School of Commerce, New York City. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Cloth. 305 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The extraordinary development of the short story as 
a literary fonm within tthe last half century has led to 
the preparation of several textbooks on the subject. 
Most of ithem, however, are treatises on the historical 
development of the short story and on its technique pre- 
pared for college work. Mr. Heydrick’s volume, the 
latest addition to Scott, Foresman’s excellent ‘Lake 
English Classics” series, is prepared for the high school 
student. It does not aim to trace the development of 
the short story, but accepting it as a literary type, con- 
siders the chief forms in which dt is found to-day. To 
this end thirteen stories, each illustrating a well-defined 
fonm, are presented, the purpose being to lead tthe stu- 
dent to a wider and more intelligent reading in this en- 
joyable field of literature. 


JOB: HIS OLD FRIENDS AND HIS NEW FRIEND. 
By John S. Hawley. San- Diego (Cal.): Frye & 
Smith. 8vo. Cloth. 235 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book penned in the interests of Christian 
Science. The author believes himself to have suffered 
many of life’s afflictions such as the patriarch Job experi- 
enced, and confidently believes he was relieved of them 
all by the prayer of faith, and that the prayer of a little 
child. About the best thing in the book is the full text 
of the ‘Scriptural Book of Job. The author narrates his 
own personal experience of affliction the visits of a minis- 
ter and some doctors who give him varied counsel and 
even reproof. Then despite minister and doctors he is 
relieved of his pains, and attributes his release to the 
prayer of a little child. 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS DAUGH- 
TER IN COLLEGE. ‘By President Oharles Frank- 
lin Thwing, D. D. LL. D., Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. New York: The Platt & Peck Co. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

President Thwing is both presidential and paternal in 
his relation tto the students in a great college-university 
and he always talks as the writes and always writes as 
he tatks. which accounts for the exceptional success of 
each of his many books. His is an interesting and influ- 
ential personality making vital whatever he says or 
writes. His “Letters From a Father to His Son En- 
tering College” has been exceedingly useful. to college 
boys, to their fathers, and to college professors, and this 
little book cannot be less serviceable. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TBACHING ENG- 
LISH TO FOREIGNERS. By Isaac Price of the 
New York Schools. New York: Frank D. Beattys 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

It is a serious handicap to the immigrant to find that 
when he lands at one of our ports he knows nothing of 
the dominant language of the country that is to be his 
new home. How realistic Mary Antin makes this in 
her book “The (Promised Land.” But our schools 
earnestly endeavor to remove this obstacle by instruct- 
ing the newcomer in the new and strange tongue. Our 
author has been laboring along these lines for the past 
fifteen years in the evening ‘schools of New York, and 
it is out of his large and successful experience that he 
has prepared tthis new volume, revealing the methods 
employed in the instruction of the foreigner. The book 
is virtually a foreigner’s primer, and its aim is not only 
‘to teach him thow to read but also how to converse, 
for these two efforts must be correlated to help him to 
his progress in the acquisition of his new form of 
speech. A book of this character is invaluable, and the 
author is to be congratulated on its appearance as well 
as its real worth. 


SELF-REALIZATION: AN OUTLINE OF ETHICS. 
By Professor Henry ‘W. Wright of Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Lllinots. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 429 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a masterly contribution to the entertaining 
study of ethics, and it is unique in this, that the author 
endeavors to make use of ‘the two movements in such 
a study, the one idealistic, the other utilitarian. At first 
sight these movements seem quite contrary to each other 
both in standpoint and method; yet our author claims 
that in results they nearly approximate each other, and 
in his volume the endeavors to make a synithesis of 
these two different bodies of ‘truth, rather than to deal 
with their contrarieties. It would require more space 
than is at command to make intelligible the lines of our 
author’s argument. The book must be read to under- 
stand and appreciate the author’s conclusions and the 
means by which he reaches them. It ts only right to 
say that Professor Wright deals with his themes in an 
eminently scholastic manner, and presents a volume 
worth one’s reading, if the thas the time and the taste 
hor it. 


A FIRST BOOK OF COMPOSITION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Isabel McKinney of 
Illinois State Normal School. 3oston: Ginn & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

A book that ‘its authors do not intend as a treatise on 
rhetoric, but rather an exercise book for correct and 


graceful expression of thoughts or facts by the pen. 
There are two things especially to be avoided in 
composition, slovenliness and_ pedantry. The first 


of these is unworthy of a cultivated mind, while the 
second is the overdoing of ‘tthe matter. Our authors 
have a very sensible conception of what composition 
should be, as apnears in every chapter of their book. 
They deal intelligently with such themes as Good Form, 
Definiteness, Interest, Unity, Variety, and Coherence in 
writing. Examples of these different subjects—and well- 
chosen ones—-are given. Reviews and quizzes are ar- 
ranged for every here and there, while in appendixes 
are synonyms, homonyms, words often misspelled or 
misused, and symbols used in criticising themes. It 1 


is 
a finely planned volume. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


, FEMS of educational news to be 
insertcd under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
ene than Friday preceding date of 
ssue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Green Bay; A. W 
Burton, Supt. 

13-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 

23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va, 


MARCH, 


5-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, general secretary. 


APRIL. 
23-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, Mass.; Miss 


Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 


JULY. 
4-11: National Education Association, 


St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


FORT KENT. At the Madawaska 
Training school here a special course 
will be offered next term for teachers 
of Madawaska territory. 

The course will consist of work in 
methods of teaching, school manage- 
ment and school law. Teachers will 
also have an opportunity to review 
any of the branches offered during 


the winter term in the regular 
courses. 
HARMONY. Dr. James re. 


Baker, who has just resigned the 
presidency of the University of Colo- 
rado, after twenty-two years in that 
position, was born in Harmony 
in 1848. He received his elementary 
education in the common school of 
Harmony and when eighteen years 
old became self supporting, teaching 
at that age his first school. In 1869 
he entered Bates College and gradu- 
aited in 1873. He then became prin- 
cipal of the Yarmouth high school, 
where he remained for two years and 
from which school he went to Den- 
ver in 1875 as principal of the Den- 
ver high school, as the East Den- 
ver high school was then known. 


PORTLAND. The final install- 
ment of the recreation survey of 
Portland has been published in the 
Portland papers, and citizens are 
now ready to back an organization 
which will make the best possible 
use of parks, playgrounds, water 
fronts and tthe mdoor facilities for 
recreation in ‘buildings which al- 
ready belong to the city. A trained 
worker will probably be secured to 
organize the work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KEENE. Work on tthe new nor- 
mal school group here ws progres- 
sing rapidly. 
JEFFERSON. Principal Law- 
rence Carlisle of the high school has 


resigned and has joined the faculty 
oi the State College at Durham. 

WOLFBORO. Principal F. O. 
Landman of Maine Central Institute, 
Pittsfield, Me., has been elected su- 
perintendent of the district com- 
posed of Wolfboro, Alton and Farm- 
ington. Mr. Landman graduated 
from Baltes ‘College in 1898 and went 
immediately to Maine Central Insti- 
tute as sub-master. The next year 
on the retirement of the principal he 
was elected to that position and has 
continued as the head of the school 
until the present time. During 
these years tthe school has had a 
growth and development unparalleled 
in its history and has taken rank as 
one of the leading preparatory schools 
of Maine. He was voted a salary of 
$2,200 for the first year in his new 
position. He fills the position left 
vacant by Superintendent H. L. 
Moore, who was called ito the super- 
intendency of the city schools of 
Berlin. 


VERMONT. 


WINDSOR. Hoyt Quimby of 
Windsor was one of the champion 
boy corn growers for the northern 
and western states. There were 
seven boys from Massachusetts and 
the one from Vermont, who held the 
highest rank as producers out of a 
delegation of seventy-five. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston re- 
ceived the boys and presented them 
with diplomas. 

MONTPELIER. The report of 
the educational inquiry of the state 
of Vermonitt came out last week and 
is being given wide publicity by the 
local press. The inquiry is the re- 
sult of a commission appointed by 
the legislature in November, 1912, 
which included Judge John H. Wat- 
son of the supreme court, Mont- 
pelier; President Butler of Colum- 
bia; Theodore N. Vail, president of 
the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and a resident 
of Lyndonville; Percival W. Clement, 
former president of the Rutland 
railroad; Horace F. Graham of 
Montpelier, state auditor of ac- 
counts; Frank H. Brooks of St. John 
bury; Eli H. Porter of Wilmington; 
Mayor James B. Estee of Mont- 
pelier; Allison E. Tuttle, last presi- 
dent of tthe State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and George L. Hunt of Mont- 
pelier, clerk of the commission. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching was last 
February invited by the commission 
to make this expert study, the first 
state-wide inquiry in the country in- 
cluding a study of the whole system 
from the elementary schools to the 
university. ‘When the entire report 
is out it will be given extended no- 
tice in the Sanne of Education. 

The conclusions of the Carnegie 
Foundation study are very briefly 
summarized in the following recom- 
mendations :— 

1. The recognition by the state of 
the reorganization of elementary 
and secondary education including vo- 
cational training, as éts immediate 
and supreme duty. 

2. The organization of the office 
of a commissioner of education upon 
a basis competent to furnish expert 
supervision for the public schoo! 
system. This involves a small lay 
board serving without salary, and 
salaries for educational experts of a 
character to secure the ablest men 
and women. 
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3. The problem of revision of the 
course of study, the establishment of 
agencies for training teachers and 
other administrative details to be 
worked out by this board and its ex- 
\perts. 

4. The State Agricultural College 
to receive a larger proportion of the 
generous annual appropriation to 
the state from the federal govern- 
ment and to be developed along lines 
calculated to make a fruitful connec- 
tion between the Agricultural Col- 
lege and the industries of farming, 
dairying, gardening, stock and poul- 
try raising, and fruit culture. 

_5. That subsidies to higher educa- 
tion cease, giving the colleges a 
reasonable time in which to rear- 
range their budgets. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW BEDFORD. This year, as 
for the last sixteen years, Principal 
Allen F. Wood of the Fifth Street 
Grammar school présented to all his 
pupils an attractive Christmas card. 
It is more than attractive, it contains 
a healthy sermon on high ideals 
which makes an impression on chil- 
dren, Mr. Wood’s school was the 
first school in the country to raise 
the United States flag and make the 
use of it a permanent feature of pub- 
lic school administration. The first 
flag was unfurled May 11, 1861, and 
this school was probably the first in 
the country to decorate all its wall- 
spaces with beautiful works of art 
and use them for the development of 
refined tastes in fits pupils. 

This collection was practically 
complete September 11, 1910, and 
had been gathered, for the most part, 
to commemorate tthe fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the 
school, which occurred on that date. 


Various organizations of the city 
are trying to secure the proposed new 
State Normal school for this city. 


LAWRENCE. Rev. Robert W. 
Beers, a recent arrival among the 
clergymen, is taking an heroic stand 
for the highest moral uplift, especially 
in and through the public schools. 


FRAMINGHAM. The oldest nor- 
mal school in America, the State 
Normal school located here, will cele- 
brate its seventy-fifth anniversary 
July 1 and 2 with elaborate cere- 
monies. At present this school, 
which was founded largely through 
the efforts of Horace Mann, has an 
alumni association of more than 
2,000 and a student body of 350, un- 
der Principal Henry Whittemore. 


WINCHESTER. Friends of the 
schools as well as friends ofthe peace 
cause are earnestly joined together 
in hope that Edwin Ginn may re- 
cover from tthe shock of paralysis he 
suffered at his home here recently. 
The interests of a large book busi- 
ness and of many good ‘causes can ill 
afford to lése Mr. Ginn. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Spring- 
field school board has gone on rec- 
ord as strongly onposed to any form 
of outside work for pupils which will 
in any wav interfere with their school 
work. It is the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the board 'that too many chil- 
dren are drawn away from their 
work by an overburdening number 
of social duties which not only inter- 
fere with their school work but 
which render them physically unfit 
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Established 1869 


this work 
statement 
duty of the 


advan- 
given out 
parents 


to carry on 
tageously. Ina 
iby the board, the 


in this regard is made plain. The 
statement not only shows why the 
extra burdens imposed on ‘the chil- 
dren unfit them for school work, but 


it also points out the urgent neces- 


sity of impressing the parents with 
the fact that the social duties of the 
children should be secondary to the 


duties which are imposed upon them 
during ttheir school years. 

There will be time enough for so- 
cial pleasures when the child has 
reached maturity, says the board, 
but there will be then no time to cor- 
rect mistakes in training or to ac- 
quire the fundamentals of knowledge 

“The work necessarily required of 
the children in our schools is suffi- 
ciently large to call for all their time 
and effort. Any additional tax upon 
their strength and nervous energy 1s 
unwise and dangerous. Their time 
out of school, not necessary for the 
preparation of their studies, should 
be spent in some activity wholly dif- 
ferent from school work, if possible. 
Sufficient rest and sleep are abso- 
lutely necessary if the physical well 
being of the child is to be conserved. 
This demand has become so great 
of late, and appears to be growing to 
such an extent, that we feel it to be 
our duty to call tthe attention of par- 
ents and those having the manage- 
ment of such productrons in charge 
ito the verv serious situation they are 
creating in our schools.” 


SOMERVILLE. Professor E. C. 
Moore of Harvard wee an address 
on “Fundamentals in rg aition”’ at 
the annual meeting of the Somerville 
Teachers’ Association last ry 
Walter I. Chapman was viagar yr | am 
dent and E. Minor Morse of the Vo- 
cational school _ os » M. Jaynes 
of the high ‘school, vict-presidents. 


NANTUCKET. Superintendent 
Edwin S. Tirrell was elected presi- 
dent of the Nantucket County Teach- 
ers Association at the seventeenth 
annual meeting. Other officers are: 
Vice-presidents, Dr. J. S. Grouward, 
Rev. Francis A. Sanborn, Miiss Ger- 
trude M. King; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Josephine S. Brooks;  cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Orville 
Coffin; treasurer, Miss Anna G. 
Swain 
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The art of getting the most out of books lies in daily 


care. 
Book Repairing Material an 


over three thousand schools. 


Low cost and large saving have made the Holden 
indispensable article in 


The Holden Combination 


Repair Outfit is designed for a place on the teacher's 


desk to provide for the prompt repair of all damage to 


books 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. John E. Ken- 
drick, who was prominent in educa- 
tional affairs as well as in many 
other public affairs of the state for 
more than ‘twenty-five years, died 
here December 26, at the age of 
fifty-nine. 

Miss Clara M. Polk critic teacher at 


the Point street grammar school, was 
appointed third assistant superintend- 
ent of schools by Superintendent 
Isaac O. Winslow. 

LINCOLN. Carl Holman, who 
leit the superintendency there to ac- 
cept a similar position at Falmouth, 
Mass., is sueceeded by Lucius A. 
Whipple of Pawtucket. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The cost of educa- 
tion in New Jersey is keeping pace 
with ithe high cost of living, according 
to the report of the State Department 
of Public Instruction just made pub- 
lic. Calculated on enrollment, the 
average educating a scholar 
was $32.80; as against $31.68 the pre- 
ceding year. Calculated on the basis 
of average attendance, the average 
cost per scholar was $41.62 as 
against $41.76 the preceding year. 

New Jersey last year expended 
$23,653,000 an maintaining her om 
school system. This ts an increas 
of $1,813,225 over the previous meee, 
The lareest item of expenditure on 
the list is that for teachers’ salaries 
This item, not including manual 
training, amounted to $10,935,315. 
The next highest item was for land 
and buildings amounting to $7,188, - 
252 

The expenses of the 
of education and tthe de 
public instruction 
$64,785: salaries of 
tendents, $60,414; ifeachers’ retire- 
ment fund, $9,251; State Normal 
chool at Montclair, $67,890; summer 
schools for ‘training teachers, $2,000; 
evening ‘schools for foreign 
residents, $2,000; administration 
penses, officers, medical 
etc.. over $500,000. 

The state department 


cosit of 


state board 
partment of 
amounted to 
county superin- 


born 
ex- 
inspectors, 


has made an 


estimate of tthe actual cost of educa- 
tion based upon the expenses of 
maintaining the schools. It finds 


that tthe $15,709,246. 


1 . = 
actual cost was 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The total enrol 


iment in the public 
SCIMOOIS last 


year was 478,935. an in- 
19,476. The enrollment 
consisted of 241,459 boys and 237,476 
girls The total number of days of 
attendance during the year was 
69.058,114 out of a possible 77,666,064. 
The average daily attendance was 
377,366. The total seating capacity 
of the New Jersey schools is 474,991. 
_ The total value of school property 
in the state, as estimated by the de- 
partment, is $53,044,976, and the 
average value of school buildings is 
$25,127 There are 2,111 school 
buildings, of which 2,031 are owned 
and eighity rented. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. At 
nest solicrtation of Superintendent 
Martin G. Brumbaugh the Philadel- 
phia board of education voted to es- 


crease of 


the ear- 


tablish as an integral part of the 
public tig system of the city of 
Philadelphia a department to be 
known ass that of vocational educa- 
tron and guidance. 

Dr. James MacAlister, for twenty- 
two years president of the Drexel 


Institute, died at sea December 11 in 
the steamship Caribbean, bound from 
New York to Bermuda. 

Dr. MacAlister was born in Scot- 
land in 1840 and came 


to the United 
States in 1850 He was graduated 


from Brown University in 1856 and 
from Albany Law school in 1864 
He began life as a school teacher 
ind in a few years gained wide recog- 
nitron for his educational work. He 
was superintendent of the public 
schools of Milwaukee from 1874 to 
1881, regent of the normal schools of 
Wisconsin from 1878 to 1883, and 
first superintendent of public schools 
in Philadelphia from 1883 to 1891. In 
1891 he became president « 
Drexel Institute at Philadelphi nd 
resigned last spring He lectured at 
Johns Hopkins in 1893, and at the 





BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Save the voice in all kinds of weather. 


tion, Hoarseness and Coughs. 
tation. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Invalua- 
ble to singers and speakers for clearing the voice. 
There is nothing more effective for Throat Irrita- 
Sixty years’ repu- 
Sold onlyin boxes. Sample mailed free. 
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{ff you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offer a one 
year course that will qualify young men 


and women to teach special subjects in 
Public Schools. If you are now a 
““grade”’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. 
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Wea el mere 
Exclusively to 
Abar-Ubabeatode teravolatc awa’ 


Public School Special Subjects 


For more than twenty-two years we have been 
assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with our 


strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 
the thorough training we give, we owe 
our success. “Iwo large buildings are 
devoted exclusively to school work. 








TheThomas Normal Training School 





_. The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colieges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pieasant than “‘grade’’ teach- 


ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. 









Music, Drawing,Domestic 


Science, Domestic Art, Man- 
‘ual Training,Physical 
Training. 





the City of New York in 
He was a trustee of the Uni- 

f Pennsylvania from 1885 to 
was made an Officier 
Paris, in 1890. 

Dr. MacAlister was the author of 
many books on educational topics, 
among them being “United States 
History and _ Civil Government.” 
“Manual Training in the Public 
Schools Philadelphia,” and “Art 
Education in the Public Schools.” 

PITTSTON. The splendid 
$125,000 high school building here 
was destroyed by fire. Insurance 
covered only $50,000 of the loss. 


College 
1894. 
versity 
1897, and 
d’ Academie, 


oO! 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. At ‘the third annual 


meeting of tthe National Council’ of 
Teachers of English which was held 
here in November, a series of resolu- 
tions offered by Professor Edwin M. 
Hopkins of the University of Kan- 
sas was unanimously adopted. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins, who has been for 
some years chairman of the commit- 
tee on labor and of English 
teaching, stated that investigations of 
his committee show beyond any 
doubt that highly satisfactory work 
in English composition teaching 
cannot be done so long as secondary 


cost 


schools and colleges assign too 
many pupils to the teacher. The 
average at present is over 125 in 
secondary schools and over 100 in 


colleges. The number could be con- 
siderably reduced without raising the 


cost of English teaching to the level 
of most of the other subjects. 

He therefore moved that:— 

1. The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English approves the steps 
taken by the North ‘Central Associa- 
tion to limit and decrease the num- 
ber of pupils assigned to English 


teachers in high schools, and requests 


the association and all similar ac- 
crediting bodies ‘to recommend for 
immediate ction tthat schools in 
which the maximum number of pu- 
pils assigned to a single English 
teacher exceeds one ‘hundred be not 
accredited in English; and it also re- 
quests the association and all similar 
vecrediting bodies to take further 

tion at as early a date as seems ex- 
pedient to reduce this maximum to 
eighty, with due provision, as at pres- 
ent recommended, for necessary time 
f ‘onference and theme reading 


unted as teaching time 


Il. It is the sense of the National 


opportunity. 
mation will be furnished on ‘application, 





Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
Catalogue and full infor- 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoul of Oratory, Literature,and 
Pedagogy in America Itaims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
au interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in 

formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





$50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, 
$100. a month for travel accidents. 


or quarantine. 
$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, 
will do all of this, and more for you, ; : 


{ Write Today 
| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 





Name. 
Address 


Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning yourcomplete Income Policy for Teachers 








A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. 


Ideal for all run 


down conditions. Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


Heart and Stomach Troubles. 


for Booklet J. 


Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 





BOSTON PUBLIGSCHOOLS: Examina- 
tions of candidates for certificates of qua)i- 
fication toseive as teaches and nurses in 
the public schools of Boston will be beld in 
the Boston Norma! School-house, Huntington 
avenue, nearthe Fenway, during the week 
beginning Monday, January 26, 1914. 3 

Circulars containing detailed information 
with respect to these examinations may be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 

THORNTON D. AFOLLONIO, 
Secretary, School Cemmittee. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, will 
grantto you a ‘Free Tuition Scholarship 
for a complete course by mail. Matriculation 
fee, $5.00—tuition free. Applyatonce. Do 
notdelay. Send your name and address to- 


day. 
COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Normal Shorthand 
High School Domestic Science 
Professional Law 


Physical Culture 
Engineering 
Penmansbip 
Typewriting 


book-keeping 
Agriculture 
Civil Service 
Diawing 
Real Estate 


Over 100 branches trom which to frelect. 
“Free Tuition Scholarships” granted to the 
first applicants from each post-office. Send 
us your name and address—now—today—to- 
morrow may be to» late. It costs von noth- 
ing. **Do itnow.” Address, Free Tuition 
Department, Carnegie College, Rogers, O. 


MEISTERSCHAFT 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 


S fate NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit< 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Washington, D, C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bldg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 





MISS EK. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of syccessful experience. 


Gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 








Council of Teachets of English that 
in order to secure satisfactory re- 
sults in college English it is essential 
that the maximum number of stu- 
dents in freshman English composi- 
tion assigned to a single instructor 
should in no case exceed sixty; and 
that when such an instructor has 
classes in other subjects, a cor- 
responding reduction should be 
made in the number of pupils as- 
signed him in English composition. 

In support of those resolutions 
Professor Hopkins said that the 
North Central Association of Col- 
lege and Secondary Schools has un- 
der consideration the adoption of a 
rule that no school in its territory 
shall be accredited in English if the 
maximum number of pupils assigned 
to a single. teacher of English ex- 
ceeds five classes of twenty-five pu- 
pils each. The teachers’ associations 
in two states, New York and Wis- 


consin, havé recently requested that 


such maximum shall not exceed 100. 

Over 25,000 copies of the report of 
the Hopkins committee have been 
distributed.and the bureau of edu- 
cation is about to issue a bulletin 
setting forth the facts. Nothing has 
given so much encouragement to 
those who are aware of the real ‘situ- 
ation as the warm response ‘which 
has been made‘to the appeal which 
this report embodies. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English has set-a new-standard-of 
efficiency for. educational’ organiza- 
tions. In about ‘two years the coun- 
cil has grown’ to a membership of 
1,700 individual members and twenty- 
three affiliated’ societies whose com- 
bined membership’, #6 useveral thou- 
sand. Tie council’ fhas*eleven com- 
mittees actively af. work, all of 
with reported at the.meeting. One 
of, these recommended ‘for, adoption 
the enort of the joint ¢ommittee on 

nomenclaturé. Another 


No nth ical 

ed important facts ‘and prin- 
c 

of 







és with regard to the articulation 
e ‘elementary course in English 
with the’high school course. A third 
offered..a printed list of home read- 
ing for high school pupils, which is 
copyrighted and destined to a wide 
popularity. © Amone the reports of 
progress were those of the committee 
on English in the Country School, 
on Plays for Schools and Oolleges, 
on tthe Prepatation of High School 
Teachers of English and of College 
Teachers of English, and on the Re- 
organization of the High School 
Course in English. The last is a 
joint committee of the National 
Council and the N. E. A., which has 


wy°7 


published a preliminary report, to 
be had by addressing the chairman 
at 68th street and Stewart avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. The report on ar- 
ticulation is to be issued as a mono- 
graph by the National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, together with a report on 
Types of Organization of High 
School English recently made to the 
council: and a setof high school 
courses in English actually in use. 

A number of very interesting 
papers. were. read at the council, 
among. these being the President’s 
annual address by Professor F, N. 
Scott of the University of Michigan. 
His topic was “The Undefended Gate” 
which turned out to be the easy ac- 
cess permitted to the daily news- 
paper, which is often crude in style 
and positively harmful in subject 
matter. Percival Ohubb of the 
Ethical ‘Culture School of St. Louis 
made an eloquent plea for oral Eng- 
lish, and Professor Joseph Jastrow 
of the University of Wisconsin pre- 
sented a fascinating study of the sen- 
sibility shown by different classes of 
people to slang and other forms of 
bad manners. 

Eleven new diréctors were elected 
as follows: Nathaniel W. Barnes, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; 
Emma J. Breck, Oakland high 
school, Oakland, Cal.; C. C. Certain, 
Central high school, Birmingham, 
Ala.; John M. Clapp,.Lake. Forest 
College, Lake . Forest,.- I1L;. Charles 
W. Kent. University -of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Vai; «William. D. 
Lewis, principal William Penn high 
school, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sarah J. 
McNary, State Normal school, Tren- 
ton, N. J.;,A. E. Minard, Agricul- 
tural ‘College, N. D.; Fred N. Scott, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma high 
school, Tacoma, Wash.; Sarah E. 
Simons, Central high school, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Franklin T. Baker, Teach- 
ers’ ‘College, Columbia University; 
first vice-president, Charles W. Kent, 
University of Virginia; second vice- 
president, V. C. Coulter, State Nor- 
mal school, Warrensburg, Mo.; sec- 
retary, James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, IIl.; treas- 
urer, John M. Clapp, Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, III. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction A. 
C. Nelson died here December 26. 





January 1. 1914 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The resignation of 
President James Hutchins Baker of 
the University of Colorado takes ef- 
fect January 1, and on that date he 
becomes president emeritus and is 
succeeded by Dr. Livingston Farrand 
the anthropologist of wide fame, who 
is at present on the faculty of Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Baker’s resig- 
nation after twenty-two years at the 
head of Colorado’s greatest educa- 
tional institution marks the end of 
the most progressive and absolutely 
harmonious chapter in its history. 
Taking charge of the university when 
it was a little school of seventy-five 
students he has developed soundly on 
every side and leaves it one of the 
leading state universities with 1,300 
students and a faculty of more than 
200. The property valuation of the 
institution has increased proportion- 
ately. 

This is not all of Dr. Baker’s con- 
tribution to tthe educational develop- 
ment of Colorado. Eighteen years 
he spent as principal of the East 
Denver thigh school, which found a 
place among the best secondary 
schools of the country under his di- 
rection. 

Now, at the age of sixty-five, he 
retires with the good will of all Colo- 


rado citizens after forty years of 
creditable service. In accepting his 
resignation, the regents adopted 


resolutions which are here given im 
part :— 

‘Whereas, Dr. James H. Baker, the 
trusted and honored president of the 
University of Colorado, thas volun- 
tarily tendered his resignation to its 
board of regents; and 

“Whereas, Dr. Baker has held the 
unanimous high respect of the stu- 
dent body and of the faculty and of 
the board of regents, all of whom 
have taken pride in his wise leader- 


ship; and 

“Whereas, Dr. Baker thas brought 
our university to a point where it 
not only brings glory to the com- 


monwealth of Colorado, but where it 


also commands the high regard of 
educators all over our country; and 

“Wihereas, Dr. Baker has also con- 
ducted himself in this high position 
and ‘has so served the community 
that our ‘state recognizes him as one 
of the best, most faithful and patri- 


otic of her citizens, while outside the 
state he stands in the front rank of 
educators. Theref re, be it 
“Resolved, That it is with feelings 
of sadness and unfeigned regret that 


we feel compelled to accept this res- 
ignation. But after twenty-two years 
of faithful service ito his state and the 
university in ‘this high position, we 
feel that a decent regard to his per- 
sonal ‘feeling. should be displayed 
and he be permitted to avail himself 
of the reward that has been offered 
solely as a mark of distinction to his 
eminent standing in the educational 
world.” 

Dr. Farrand, who succeeds Presi- 
dent Baker, was born in Newark, N. 
J.. June 14, 1867; is a graduate of 


Princeton and of the medical depart- 
ment of Columbia and has studied in 
Cambridge, England. He was in- 
structor of psychology in Columbia 
1893-1903 and professor of anthropol- 
ogy in ‘Columbia since 1903, resigning 
that position to come to the Colorado 
State University. 
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Education Association Officers 


Connecticut Valley Kindergarten As- 
sociation: President, Miss Nellie 
Perry of ‘Holyoke; vice-presidents, 
Miss Margaret Smith, of Florence, 
and Miss Ella Fallon of New Brit- 
tain;. secretary, Miss Charlotte 
Leavitt of Holyoke. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association: 
Miss Eva Fleming, Decorah, presi- 
dent; first vice-president, County 
Superintendent Irvin H. Hart, of 
Butler county; second vice-presr- 
dent, Miss Ida McKee, high school 
teacher at Newton; third vice- 
president, Superintendent W. Mil- 
ler, of Moulton. 

Bladen County, North Carolina, 
Teachers’ Association: W. W. 
Woodhouse, president; Mrs. J. L. 
Clark, vice-president; Miss Lillie 
Hollomon, secretary. 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. J. K. Baxter, Canton, 
president; David P. Simpson, 
Cleveland, vice-president; H. A. 
Redfield, Cleveland, treasurer and 
executive secretary; Miss Ida M. 


Deighton, Cleveland, recording 
secretary. 
California Teachers’ Association, 


Northern Section: Superintendent 
Mrs. M. S. Abrams, of Butte 
County, president; Ralph Camper, 
of Williams, vice-president; Mrs. 
Minnie O’Neill, Superintendent, 
Sacramento County, secretary; 
President Ware, of the Chico Nor- 
mal School, and- Superintendent C. 
C. Hughes, of Sacramento, were 
elected representatives on the 
Council. Red Bluff next place of 
meeting. 

National Council of Teachers of 
English: President, Fred N. Scott, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; first vice- 
president, Grace M. Shepherd, 
Boise, Idaho; second vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest C. Noyes, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, James F. 
Hosic, Chicago, Illinois; treasurer, 
Harry K. Bassett, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 





Permanent Educational Exhibit 


There have been provided in New 
York city, exchanges for the 
convenience and assistance of those 
interested in almost all branches of 
commerce. 

Educational affairs only have until 
now been neglected. Everv one. in- 
terested in schools will be glad to 
learn that the Permanent Educational 
Exhibit Company has established in 
the new Educational Building, at 70 
Fifth avenue, New York city, an 
enterprise providing headquarters for 
all kinds of school furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies, information on 
general educationa] matters, and a 
hearty welcome to all visitors. This 
company is constantly striving to 
improve its facilities and to that end 
bespeaks a visit or request for in- 
formation from any one interested in 
educational matters 


—_— 


Here’s a Thought 

The character of a nation is not to 
be learned from its fine folks.—Scott. 

The chains of habit are generally 
too small to be felt till they are too 
strong to be broken.—Johnson. 

There are 2,193 women in™ news- 
paper and journalistic work in the 
United States. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. _ 


The School Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thinty )¢ars and it ie about to 
pubtish a handbook with letters from people who tell what tley think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Fducation «ne cf the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We would be glad to send a copy of: the beoklet to 
anyone on request. - 








Fairmont, West Virginia, August 5, 1913 
Dear Mr. Bardeen: 

At various times in the last ten years [ have asked your Teachers’ Agency Departt- 
ment to recommend men and women for positions in the schools under my supe: Visivun, 
anda numberof personsso recommended bave been e'ected to positions het by the 
Board of Education. Ail the persons secured through your Agency have made good with 
us, and some have been promoted from our schools to higher positicns. | have found your 
Agency in its correspondence and recommendations unifo? Tr loyalto the welfare of 
the schovls, and fair and justin its estimates of the ability and training of candwates. 

I feel that a Teachers’ Agency conducted in the way yours is, renders a distinct service 
to the educational work of the county. 
Yours tig 
Joseph Rosier, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


ve DEPARTMENT OF SCHO in Colorado, Oklabo 
sduth Dakota, Wyoming, Oreo HTOFF BOSt WORK. North mae ow 
Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. As publishers of * 


Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency Schoo! Directories,’ weare in 4 rect 
touch with nearly al) the schools in these sixteen States. WRITE US today for Free Booklet 
Showing how we place our teachers. 


Qur booklet, “How to Applyfor. SSS pg pe 
School and Secure Promotion,” [agme=as= eo ie as 5 a 


Wertern sates,frectomentarset WA MOMMA MA Aad 
etampe Money ‘retunicd’ it not Wgh@dAc SSMS 16 Oa Ree 
satis . 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. % 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY moses to Colleges, 
Schools, and 
and FO BEG IS sonarus Saesmeoars, | Feiegirals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 81 Union Square, New York, Est, 1698 


men and women os 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 








ith good 1 educat a 
PECIALISTS fig’ preparatory and Norma Schools and Colleges in Pease 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drdwing secure itions paying $60 to $70 per month. For farthes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlant« 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates: Services free to schoo! omkelais 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. ¢ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teac 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. soos 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany N. Y. 


THE PARKE 





©. A. SCOTT & OO., Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 











TEACHERS’ .. Madison, Wisconsin ;:: Tenth 
AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ::: 


TH ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
elevea thousand iti filled. Our booklet ‘Teach fe 
Nearly a tions t as ® Business” carefully re- 





623S0, Wabash Ar. 
Chicago, Ill. 





about the business side of your ession. Sent free. Western 
Office: doumee: Widhinatan © r 


Sil Ces Si a a. 
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Studying Music Appreciation. Pupils pointing out motif. aaipite. mas 
I 
With a Victor you can teach music 
Ss 
with the real music itself E 
For the first time in history this is now possible; and it marks the | 
greatest advance movement ever made in school music. , 


The course of study embodied in the book, “What We Hear in Music’’ 
is a thorough and comprehensive work in music history and appreciation, 
illustrated at every point by Victor Records. 

A Victor in the school furnishes the only practical method for the real 
study of music. 

It 2/ustrates music to the pupils—teaches them through the medium of 
the actual voices of the world’s greatest singers and the actual music of the 
most famous musicians. 

That is why the Victor is being rapidly adopted by 
high schools, universities, colleges, conservatories, and 
other institutions everywhere 

And because of its all-around usefulness in every 
branch of school work as well as in music study, the Victor 
is today in actual use ia the schools of more than goo of 
the leading cities throughout the country. 

How long will it be before there is a Victor in your 














— 
school? Why wait another day when any Victor dealer = 
will gladly send the special school , 
Victor to yqur school for a thorough 
trial? 
Victor XXV : Write to us for booklets and full in- 
special quotation {4+ mation, and -we'll arrange for a demon- 
to schools only : ‘ . ; ; 
stration right in your own school. 
The horn can be removed 7 
and the instrument securely Educational Department \ t 
locked to protectit from dust wi 
aoe eile beanie.’ “** Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 























